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SHAKSPEARE’S COUNTRY. 
PART II. 


ea TRADITION lingers in 
the country that Shak- 
speare lived for a time at 
Dursley, a small town on 
the west of the Cotswolds. 
Should this be true, he 
must have known the 
well-known  Gloucester- 
shire squire who had a place close by—J. 
Dennis, author of The Secrets of Angling. 
In any case the frequent references to fishing 
show that the poet understood those secrets 
as well as he did hunting and woodcraft.’ 

“ Papist Wixford,” so called because it has 
belonged from time immemorial to the Roman 
Catholic family of Throckmorton, lies a mile 
or two from Broom—an unimportant little 
hamlet with the pretty gardens which all 
these Shakspearian vilge possess, full of 
masses of crimson stocks and pink roses. To 
reach the church we crossed a green meadow 
where our feet sank at every step in soft 
cushions of close clover. Warwickshire chil- 
dren as a rule are not a pretty race, but 
Miss Kitty Partington, of Wixford, is the 
brilliant exception. -The young lady, aged 
four, was threading daisy chains with a little 
friend in the meadows, while a small brother 
lay on his back in the clover kicking his heels 
and whistling like a woodlark. The whistling 
stopped as abruptly as a wild bird’s song 
when we appeared, and the fair Kitty stared 
at us with great blue eyes in strange amaze. 
But after much coaxing and a penny all 
round she was persuaded to confide her name 
to us, and condescended so far as to make us 
a kneeling curtsey, a remarkable contortion 





? The frequency of the name Fisher in this district 
may show that the Avon has been a favourite stream 
with anglers from time immemorial. 
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of her dainty person, as we left her. In the 
churchyard there are the remains of a fine 
old cross, and a splendid yew tree, which, 
instead of putting all its energies into its 
trunk, has run to branches, that cross and 
interweave in delighttul intricacies and cover 
a vast amount of ground. The church has 
been restored, but wisely, for its very ancient 
windows have been carefully preserved ; and 
its position on the slope of one of the abrupt 
ridges that abound throughout this region is 
charming, overlooking the valley of the 
Arrow across to Ragley Park, and backed by 
steep woods and red-soiled fields. 

Exhall, the next village, is upon another of 
these ridges—a dozen cottages and farm 
houses among pear and apple orchards on 
either side of adeep lane. One beautiful old 
house, red brick and black timber, with 
small-paned casement windows and the usual 
masses of roses growing in every available 
corner, stands on a high bank above the road 
with a long flight of steps leading up to it, 
and is well worth the pilgrim’s attention, 
for it must certainly have been standing 
in Shakspeare’s time. What is the exact 
meaning of Exhall’s name in the rhyme is 
hard to settle. It is written in various ways 
—dadging, dudging, dudgeon—while Mr. J. 
R. Wise, author of the painstaking little 
book on Shakspeare’s birthplace and its 
neighbourhood, has altered it to “ dodging,” 
because, he says, the place is so hard to find. 
In these days of ordnance maps we cannot 
complain of any difficulty on that score ; and 
1 prefer the suggestion that the probable 
spelling is “drudging,” in reference to the 
heavy land about it, through which the men 
and horses toil at plough. 

The road beyond Exhall, which had been 
“mended with a ploughed field ” as some one 
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remarked, took us across a dry, dismal, dusty 
valley between two high ridges crested in 
the distance with heavy blue woods, and over 
them a thunderstorm rolled up black and 
lurid. But just as we were beginning to 
grumble at the depressing ugliness of the 
scene, the hungry look of the land, the dust, 
the poor scanty crops, we reached the further 
ridge, and ina moment a blessed little stream- 
let changed the whole aspect of affairs. We 
found ourselves in a delicious, cosy gully— 
pretty thatched cottages nestling in damp 
orchards, willow trees by the tiny trickle of 
water-——and as we walked up the really steep 
hill to ease the horses, two or three walnut 
trees made us imagine for a moment that we 


were on some sub-alpine slope and begin to 
look for yellow gentians and astrantias in the 
rich grass. It was very foreign altogether. 
And when we reached Arden’s Grafton at 
the top of the hill, and looked back over the 
grey-thatched roofs buried in greenery, with 
three poplars standing out above them against 
the distant blue woods, all in a flash of stormy 
sunshine through a break in the thunder 
cloud, we agreed that there were as pretty 
bits of landscape in the forest of Arden as 
in any other land, and that these travellers 
were content. “Hungry” Grafton looked 
pale and wan as it was bound to do under 
the angry cloud that soon began to fall in 
big drops on our devoted heads. Over one of 
the houses, built of sad-coloured stone, clam- 


aie WIXFORD, 
From a Drawing by ALFRED Parsons, 
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bered a pale grey-leaved grape vine which 
reminded us that we were close to the most 
ancient grape-growing district in England. 
The Cotswold Hills are still terraced in many 
places with the szpposed remains of vineyards, 
and from Shakspeare’s frequent allusions to 
vines and grapes one fancies he must have been 
familiar with the Gloucestershire vineyards, 
from which good wine was made even in the 
last century. There was an air of depression 
about the place, which gets its name from 
the poor soil round about. Yet even in sad, 
pale Gzafton there were roses—roses fit for 
Shakspeare’s self — notably one gigantic 
standard of the dear old-fashioned pink moss 
rose that filled our horticultural souls with 





envy. Why will not modern gardens grow 
such moss roses? and why must every modern 
gardener try, and try in vain, to improve upon 
so perfect a species instead of perpetuating it 
for the joy of all beholders ? 

Temple Grafton, half a mile on upon 
another hill, is a complete contrast to its 
hungry neighbour ; a brand-new, yellow stone 
village, with a new stone church perched up 
in its midst, which may be very pretty some 
two or three hundred years hence, but was 
much too neat and trim and redolent of the 
nineteenth century to suit our likings. With 
Grafton our journey was at an end, for 
“Haunted Hillborough,” now only a farm 
house with a big dovecote, lay inconveniently 
remote from roads, down by the river near 
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EXHALL. 


From a Drawing by ALFRED Parsons. 


Binton. The storm rolled past us over the 
valley to spend its fury on the Cotswolds. 
Our horses turned joyfully out of these 
unknown byways into the often-travelled 
Alcester and Stratford road, and trotted 
gaily home between the wide-spreading hedges 
of dog-rose and maple. 

To a dweller in Warwickshire many words 
and allusions in Shakspeare’s plays, which 
might puzzle a southron, are “ familiar as 
household words.” And no more satisfac- 
tory answer, it seems to me, can be found to 
the absurd so-called Baconian theory, than 
the local colour, the distinctly Warwickshire 
savour that abounds in all Shakspeare’s 
writings. Justice Shallow’s “leather-coats ” 
out of the orchard are a brown russet pecu- 
liar to the neighbourhood of Stratford. At 
Cleeve and Littleton the “ bitter-sweeting,” 
about which Romeo and Mercutio bandy 
words, is prized as a cider apple. 

“Romeo. Nay, good goose, bite not. 

Mercutio. Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting, 

it is a most sharp sauce. 


Romeo. And is it not well served unto a sweet 
goose ?” 


Again, a Warwickshire friend tells me 
that a large yellow wild apple, tempting to 
look at, and horribly sour to taste, grows 
below Edgehill, exactly answering to Holo- 
fernes’s pedantic description of “the pome- 
water, who now hangeth like a jewel in the 
ear of caelo, the sky, the welkin, the heaven ; 
and anon falleth like a crab on the face of 
terra, the soil, the land, the earth.”— Love's 
Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 

We still hear the children who gather a 
bunch of wild flowers in the corntields call 
the little wild pansy “ love-in-idleness.”” The 
boys out bird-minding call their scarecrows 
“ malkins,” or “ mawkin,” as they pronounce 
it ; and talk of a hedgehog as an “‘ urchin.” 
Only last spring I found some of our little 
village lads making whistles from the hollow 
stalks of the common hemlock, Conium 
maculatum, and, asking what they called 
the plant, was answered, “ Thaay be kecks.” 
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The poor little souls never dreamt that they 
were using the very word which Shakspeare 
put into Burgundy’s mouth in his magnifi- 
cent description of France wasted by war. 
In that same speech, too, which I have 
already quoted, an epithet is used which 
would be absurd in the southern counties. 
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own month, in which he was born and died, 
and for which he seems to have had a special 
fondness, dwelling on it with loving and 
cunning epithets — in “ spongy “April,” 
“ proud-pied April,” Warwickshire is at its 
best. Not only is the Stratford country 
buried in a cloud of white blossoms from 











AT ARDENS GRAFTON, 


He speaks of “ rank fumitory.” All through 
the south of England a more harmless little 
cornfield weed could not be found than the 
fumitory. But up here on the heavy soil it 
is positively “rank,” and grows into a for- 
midable field-pest. 

It is to be hoped that this subject may be 
thoroughly worked out before the Board 
Schoolmaster has destroyed all the old local- 
isms—the landmarks of our country history, 
which, alas, are disappearing only too fast 
under his teaching. But, if it is done at all, 
it must be done quickly. Each year sweeps 
away some word or‘custom, and leaves no 
trace of it behind. And Warwickshire, so 
far as I know, possesses no glossary of its 
curious dialect and idioms, which are strongly 
marked still in outlying districts, remote 
from towns and railroads. 


“When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds 
appear,” 


is the season of all others for a Shak- 
spearian pilgrimage. In April, Shakspeare’s 





From a Drawing by ALFRED Parsons. 


apples, pears, and plums, but the foliage of 
the elm trees is of that tender vivid green, 
like the newly-opened wings of young butter- 
flies, that too soon turns black and heavy. 
The meadows, “ painted with delight” with 


“daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue,” 


stretch along the flat Avon valley, and the 
river’s course is marked by budding willows 
that all through the late winter have been 
golden-red with bare, leafless wands, and 
now are transformed into huge globes of 
soft, cloudy, glaucous green, above the rich 
brown shade where branch and gnarled 
pollard join. The green fields of rye are a 
fresh proof of Shakspeare’s close observa- 
tion of his own neighbourhood, when he 
says :— 


“ Between the acres of the rye : 
These pretty country folks would lie 
In spring-time.” 
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For here early crops of rye are largely 
grown, not for grain, but to feed the c: attle ; ; 
and they are high enough in spring time to 
shelter the “ pretty country folks” on a 
sunny day. 

There is a fine old house about a mile from 
Stratford, which is seen at its best in this 
same sweet spring-time. Clopton, which in 
Shakspeare’s day belonged to the powerful 
Warwickshire and Suffolk family of the 
same name, has, owing to circumstances, 
been a sealed book to -the Shakspearian 
pilgrim until the last few years. The house, 
with its deep brown-tiled roofs, lies low 
against the gentle slopes of Welcombe and 
Snitterfield. The original building is of 
Henry VII.’s time, but it was completely 
refaced in 1688, and is an excellent specimen 
of work of that date, with heavy sash win- 
dows and fine oak panelling. The most 
interesting part, however, to the pilgrim is 
the back of the house. There a splendid 
stone-mullioned bay window—now in the 
servants’ hall—shows what the building 
looked like in its Tudor condition ; and under 
the carved stone arch of a fine old doorway 
Shakspeare must have walked many a time 





Roman Catholic chapel in the roof, now 
turned into a bedroom, is historically inter- 
esting. In 1605 the house was tenanted 
by Ambrose Rookwood, one of the Gunpow- 
der Plot conspirators; and when he was 
arrested with Winter and the rest at Stephen 
Littleton’s house at Holbeach, in Worcester- 
shire, his effects at Clopton were seized. A 
copy of the list of goods is now in the 
Shakspeare Museum at Stratford, and is a 
quaint mixture of chalices with covers of 
silver and gilt, crucifixes, crosses of glasse, 
vestments of white “tishue;” “an oulde 
cloake bagge,” valued at 6d.; “a white 
nagge, 20s.; “these being the goods and 
chattels of one Ambrose Rookewoode, lately 
attainted of High Treason.” And the list 
ends with “one pair of old boots, 2d., these 
being the goods of Ambrose Fuller. Said 
goods restored to Ambrose Fuller.” It isa 
real satisfaction to think that poor Ambrose 
Fuller was allowed to keep his twopenny 
boots. 

Clopton garden on a warm spring day is a 
delightsome place, with its smooth lawns, its 
splendid trees, its shrubberies that shelter 
hundreds of singing birds, its shady ponds, 








HILLBOROUGH. 
From a Drawing by ALFRED Parsons. 


with his friend, John Coombe, who lived just 
over the brow at Welcombe, and whose 
daughter married a Clopton. 

The house, built round a narrow court, is 
full of queer corridors, up and down steps, 
secret passages, and hiding-places. At the 
top of one narrow staircase a curious old 


its pleasant mixture of fruit trees and flowers, 
its old walls and unexpected alleys, and, 
above all, its wallflowers. Never were such 
wallflowers seen—sheets of richest red-brown, 
or banks of golden yellow against some 
mossy brick wall. The air is laden with 
their scent, and floats in through the open 
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From a Drawing by ALrRep Parsons. 











windows, filling every room in the house 
with delicious fragrance. The owners of 
Clopton attribute the wealth of flowers to 
the excellence of the seed, which comes direct. 
from Frankfort: but I must believe there 
is some unkown virtue in the Clopton soil. 

Above the gardens, in a little wood, is a 
clear well, where tradition says some unfor- 
tunate Clopton damsel drowned herself for 
love ; and she is believed still to walk the 
garden at night, wailing and wringing her 
hands. Another fair Clopton came to a 
yet more tragic end. She was supposed to 
have died of the plague, and was hastily 
buried in the vault in Stratford church, A 
week later her sister died. The vault was 
opened, and the horrified assistants saw the 
figure of the hapless Lady Charlotte leaning 
against a pillar. She -was dead now in truth: 
but she had been prematurely buried, and in 
her agony had bitten a piece out of her own 
shoulder. Such is the story, though one is 
willing enough to think its authenticity is 
doubtful. 

From Clopton a few green fields take us 
up to Welcombe and the Dingles. These 
“ Dingles” are a curious winding gulley on 
the top of a red marl hill just over Strat- 
ford, grass-grown, with fine old gnarled and 


























THE DINGLES, NEAR STRATFORD. 
Fiom a Drawing by ALFRED Parsons. 





twisted thorns scattered along them. Until lately it was 
believed that they were the remains of an old encamp- 
ment, and that the hill at Welcombe, a quarter of a mile 
on, was a barrow. But when the supposed barrow was 
opened, the undisturbed red marl was found within a 
foot or two of the surface, and the “ Dingles” appear to 
be mainly due to the action of weather and water. They 
twist and wind north-eastward down the slope, till, in 
Welcombe, they are utilised as part of the road up to 
the house. 

Very lovely do the Welcombe woods look in spring, 
clouds of wild cherry-blossom making a rampart of white 
against the trees all flushing with tender green. The 
far-stretching view from the hill-top is a typical one of 
this placid old-world bit of England. The Avon’s course 
is marked by the soft willows in the flat meadows. 
Stratford nestles below the hill, its church-spire rising 
clear and sharp above the trees. Beyond it the eye 
wanders over the valley, the “‘ Folden”’ of Warwickshire, 
with its long lines of elms, intersecting hedgerows, gentle 
undulations, distant villages, flowery orchards, and purple- 
brown woods, up to the blue wall of the Cotswold Hills 
which shut in the horizon on the south-west. 

This little hill of Welcombe, these “Dingles,” with 
their scattered thorns, some of which are.so old that it 
is asserted Shakspeare must actually have seen them as 
young bushes, are classic. For that Shakspeare loved 
the spot is one of the few facts that are known certainly 
about him. Many a time he must have wandered up the 
path from Stratford, as the townsfolk now do on Sunday 
afternoons, and looked over the peaceful vale. He must 
have bird’s-nested in the Welcombe woods when he was 
a boy, with his brothers and friends, and caught “ earth- 
delving conies,” and sought “the squirrel’s hoard” for 
new nuts, and listened to the nightingales that probably swarmed in those woods, as they 
do now, when he walked over to Ingon Meadow, the little farm which his father, John 
Shakspeare, rented. It was all wild forest land, an outlying bit of the forest of Arden. 
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And when in 1614 an attempt was made to 
inclose Welcombe, Shakspeare resisted the 
encroachment with all the vigour of a 
modern member of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Commons. 

The curious entry relating to him in the 
diary of his cousin, Thomas Greene, clerk of 
the Corporation of Stratford, has just been 
autotyped. Thanks to the kindness of Mr. 
Arthur Hodgson, of Clopton, the present 
mayor, and Mr. Henry Hunt, the -town 
clerk, we were enabled to see the original 
document. We looked on its crooked, almost 
illegible characters, with no little reverence, 
as being one of the very few authentic relics 
of that intangible person, William Shak- 
speare. Greene writes from London :— 


“1614, Jovis 17, No. My cousin Shakspeare 
coming yesterday to town, I went to see him how 
he did. He told me that they assured him they 
meant to inclose no further than to Gospell Bush, 
and so up straight (leaving out part of the Dingles 
to the field) to the gate in Clopton hedge, and 
take in Salisbury’s piece ; and that they mean in 
April to survey the land, and then give satisfac- 
tion, and not before; and he and Mr. Hall say 
they think there will be nothing done at all.” 


But the next year the matter had not 
dropped, for Greene made a further entry, 
September 1, 1615 :—* Mr. Shakspeare told 
Mr. J. Greene that he was not able to bear 
the inclosing of Welcombe.” It appears that 
Shakspeare and the Corporation fought the 
inclosure successfully. Whatever the result 
was, the whole episode is a “ touch of nature,” 
which brings one closer to the man ; and only 
those who have groaned over the inclosing 
by the nineteenth century barbarians of some 
well-beloved bit of woodland can fully sym- 
pathise in the poet’s righteous wrath against 
the Vandals of 1615. 

Looking north-east from Welcombe hill, 
some four miles up the Avon valley, a 
specially dense and rich mass of trees just 
beyond Hampton Lucy church tower indi- 
cates the last point of our pilgrimage ; for 
Charlecote Hall lies among them. Be the 
season what it may, Charlecote seems always 
to look its best. In spring-time, when the 
horse-chestnuts are in flower, and the haw- 
thorns are out, and the lilac, half wild, 
tumbles in masses of purple over the splendid 
old deer paling—no horrible iron abomina- 
tion, but good split oak pegged together with 
wooden pegs, crooked and twisted and covered 
with golden-green lichen, every yard of it a 
study for an artist—in the merry, merry 
month of May Charlecote is entrancing. 
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The house is not very large: but it is a 
perfect specimen of Elizabethan architec. 
ture, with its fine old mellow brick ; its white 
stone carved balustrades ; “ Divine Eliza’s ” 
arms and monogram over the porch, which 
Sir Thomas Lucy added to the house to turn 
it into a capital E in honour of the Queen’s 
visit. The pepper-box turrets, the enchanting 
old gatehouse, under which you enter the court- 
yard or walled flower-garden, the wrought- 
iron gates of exquisite and intricate pattern, 
the three “ luces” in all directions, even the 
row of yew and cypress against the high 
stable wall—each and all are in perfect 
keeping. 

As one basks in summer on the smooth 
lawn above the Avon, the air all full of 
scent from the gardens, and vibrating with 
the song of birds and children’s voices, the 
still, heavy, Warwickshire atmosphere plays 
strange tricks with one’s brain, and I do 
not think one would be much startled if 
some gallant courtier in ruff and doublet 
were to appear, and drive the modern tennis 
players in white flannels from the tennis 
ground to the bowling alley. 

But in the autumn, in the change of the 
leaf, when the magnificent elms, still dark 
green below, turn clear yellow above and at 
the end of every branch, when the great 
stags fight under them, and you hear the 
rattle of their antlers as they rush at each 
other in fierce onslaught, when the mist 
creeps up from the river and drips down 
with falling leaves from the tree-tops—ther 
is Charlecote unsurpassed for grave and 
stately charm. And later still, on some clear 
November day,— 


“When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds 

sang,” 


and the red-deer leap up from the red- 
brown bracken, startled by the “gallant 
chiding ”—not of the hounds of Sparta, but 
of Warwickshire—as the fox makes his way 
from Hampton Lucy to Wellesbourne Wood, 
and the long train of red coats and black 
coats hurry across the park—then we in- 
stinctively turn for words to Shakspeare, to 
the Warwickshire man who knew this very 
spot, who stole the ancestor of these very 
deer, and say with Hippolyta,— 


“the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near, 
Seem’d all one mutual cry: I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.” 


Rose G. KiInGs ey. 























NAWORTH, LOOKING TOWARDS THE BORDER. 
From a Drawing by GtorcE Howarp. 


NAWORTH CASTLE. 


No part of England has farther-reaching 
memories than the line of the Scottish borders. 
The hill-tops are crowned with the villages 
or barrows of the British tribes, and the 
remains of their stone circles are found on 
many a plain. The camps of the Roman 
soldiers show how they toilfully advanced day 
by day, hewing their road through the jungle 
and raising it above the swamp, as they pur- 
sued their resolute career of conquest. The 
high land that rises north of the peaceful 
valleys of the Tyne, the Irthing, and the Eden, 
is topped by the traces of the mighty wall 
and earth-work whereby the Roman conquer- 
ors drew their boundary line between civili- 
sation and barbarism. We can look down 
from the tumbled rocks of basalt, the Nine 
Nicks of Thirlwall, upon the deserted grass- 
grown slopes amid which rolled the crow’! of 
waggons that bore supplies to the ten tuou- 
sand legionaries who formed the garrison of 
this frontier line. We may see at Birdoswald 
the walls of the military station overlooking 
the fertile valley of the Irthing. We may 
spell out the altars and inscriptions which 
tell of a life of civie decency and order. We 
may read the “ written rock” at the quarry 
along the little stream of the Gelt, where the 
soldiers of the second legion carved their 
names upon the stone to commemorate their 


labours in hewing. Nor can we wonder that 
this bold inscription seemed to Tennyson a 
model for all others : 


“Tn letters like to those the vexillary 
Hath left crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt.” 


Rome and her conquests passed away. We 
need not move far to see the beginnings of 
English architecture in the crypt of Wilfrid’s 
Church at Hexham, or to admire the stately 
strength and severity of the Norman keep 
which still resists the smoke of Newcastle 
and frowns upon the busy Tyne. Then if we 
would trace the stages through which Eng- 
lish life has passed since the coming of the 
Normans, we would return to the neighbour- 
hood of the Gelt and let .the Castle of 
Naworth tell us its story. 

Standing on a narrow triangle of land 
formed by two little streams which run into 
the Irthing, Naworth Castle was clearly built 
for strength and safety. On three sides it is 
protected by the deep gorges cut by the fret- 
ful rivulets which roar along their rocky bed 
beneath, while the bank towards the castle 
rises steep and sheer above. Southwards the 
ground slopes upward from the castle with a 
gentle yet continuous ascent. We can see 
that in old days the narrow strip between 
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the two gorges was cut off from the mainland 
by a deep moat, whose bank now forms the 
terrace of the garden. The site is one which 
is secluded, as lying in a valley, but has all 
the advantages for defence which a steep hill 
affords. It was chosen by men who felt the 
need of protection. 

We cannot doubt their need, for from the 
times of the Romans onwards, the lands that 
lay around the frontier wall were an object 
of debate. Briton and English, Scot and 
Dane claimed them as his own. When the 
conquering Norman brought southern Eng- 
land under his sway he found it hard to reduce 
to order the sturdy and rebellious north. 
William the Conqueror could scarcely bring 
into nominal obedience the old Northumbrian 
earldom. The lordship over the western lands, 
the modern Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
was still undetermined. Not till 1092 did 
William Rufus penetrate as far as Carlisle, 
and drive out the son of a Northumbrian 
earl who had managed, between English and 
Scots, to establish a petty principality of his 
own. William Rufus garrisoned Carlisle and 
so established the present boundary line 
between England and Scotland. He did not 
think it well to let his new possessions go out 
of his hands. But Henry I. granted them 
to a trusty official, Ranulph de Meschines, 
who established the earldom of Carlisle. This 
great earldom did not last for many years. 
Ranulph de Meschines succeeded to the earl- 
dom of Chester, and Henry I. subdivided 
the lands of the earldom in his next grants, 
following therein the policy which Ranulph 
himself had found it necessary to pursue. 
He had formed the lands along the border 
into three baronies, and granted them to 
trusty men who could defend them against 
the Scots. The barony of Gilsland he granted 
to his brother Williamde Meschines. William, 
however, found little to enjoy in his new 
lands. He could not obtain possession of 
them ; for they were held by a Scot, Gill, the 
son of Bueth, who was too much for William 
de Meschines. William obtained from Henry 
I. compensation for his disappointed hopes 
and moved away to a more peaceful spot. 
His enemy Gill kept his lands and left his 
name to the district which is still called 
Gilsland ; while his father Bueth has com- 
memorated the site of his fortress in the 
name of Bewcastle. The first attempt to 
bring the northern border under Norman 
rule proved a failure. 

The anarchy of Stephen’s reign allowed 
the Scots to work their will on the borders ; 
but Henry II. subdued his lawless nobles 
and restored the old boundaries of his king- 





dom. Gill, the son of Bueth, had either 
passed away or was reduced to submission. 
The barony of Gilsland was judged to be a 
worthy reward to one who as°a_ brave 
soldier had followed the fortunes of Henry 
in his younger days. Hubert de Vaux, the 
youngest son of a Norman house established 
in Norfolk, became lord of Gilsland. He was 
old when he received his barony, and soon 
made way for his son Robert, an active and 
capable man. Besides protecting his new 
domains from invasion, Robert de Vaux cared 
for their well-being in a manner character- 
istic of the time. He planted in this wild 
region a priory of Augustinian canons, whose 
patient industry and careful culture might 
serve as an example to the scattered folk and 
might bring amongst them the beginnings of 
a settled life. They chose for their dwelling a 
broad meadow lying along the river Irthing, 
just opposite the place where it receives the 
waters of the rivulets which form the pro- 
montory whereon stands Naworth Castle. 

Robert de Vaux thought more of founding 
a priory than of building himself a house. 
The lord of Gilsland had not time to settle 
down in any one place, and spent most of his 
days as governor of the Castle of Carlisle. 
Under him the boundaries of the barony of 
Gilsland were well established, and he con- 
tinued all his days to be a faithful servant to 
his king. We need not follow the fortunes 
of his descendants. It is enough to know 
that the male line of ine De Vaux became 
extinct about 1240, and its heiress, Maud, 
carried the barony of Gilsland into a new 
family, the De Multons. 

The lands of the De Multons, from which 
they took their name, were near Spalding in 
Lincolnshire. The family advanced by rich 
marriages. Thomas de Multon who wedded 
Maud de Vaux was lord of the barony of 
Burgh and of other lands in Cumberland. 
The De Multon barons did not live much in 
the north, but preferred their Lincolnshire 
estates, They, however, did not last long. 
In 1313 the De Multon line was left without 
male heirs, and a girl of thirteen, Margaret 
de Multon, was its sole representative. 

The hand of so rich an heiress was an object 
worth seeking. Her father had given a sort 
of promise of his child to William de Dacre, 
for his son Ranulph. The Dacres were a 
Cumberland family bent on rising to a higher 
position than their little lands, which they 
held under the barony of Greystoke, allowed. 
But on his death-bed Thomas de Multon 
changed his mind about his daughter and 
contracted her to a boy of seven, son of 


Robert de Clifford. Robert de Clifford fell 
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THE DACRE TOWER, 


From a Drawing by Georncrk Howarkn 


at Bannockburn, and the betrothed pair, 
together with their estates, were committed 
by Edward II. to the custody of the Earl of 
Warwick. But Ranulph Dacre, though 
disappointed of his wife, did not despair. 
He followed her to Warwick, and showed 
himself in the lady’s eyes to be a more likely 
husband than the young De Clifford. When 
she was seventeen years old he eloped with 
her by night from Warwick Castle and made 
his peace with the king as best he could. 


Perhaps he felt that Edward II. was a king 
who would not be too harsh on such an 
escapade. 

It was under the Dacre lords that the 
barony of Gilsland became of importance. 
The onslaught of Edward I. had consolidated 
the Scottish power and kindled the spirit of 
national independence. The borderers had 
not before the beginning of the thirteenth 
century felt much mutual hostility. The 
Scottish invasions had been the results of 
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some political movements in England itself. 
But now a more decided line of division was 
drawn, and English and Scots became natural 
enemies. The animosity which sometimes 
slumbered between the two nations as a 
whole was always awake in the borderland. 
There were perpetual raids and counter- 
raids. The lords of Gilsland were bound to 
defend their domains, and found sufficient 
employment in the savage exploits of border 
warfare. 
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roofed with straw ; but here and there through 
out the district rose square towers with mas- 
sive walls, entered by a door on the first floor, 
which was approached by a wooden plank 
that could easily be withdrawn. Below 
was a vaulted cellar into which cattle were 
driven, or provisions stored, and here the 
fugitives could endure a siege if need were. 
Such a tower Ranulph de Dacre found stand- 
ing when he began to build in 1336, and took 
it fer the central point of his new building. 








NAWORTH, FROM THE NORTH, 


From a Drawing by Grorce Howarp. 


Ranulph Dacre cast about for a place 
where he might build a strong castle, and he 
found it on the promontory where Naworth 
Castle speedily rose. There was a baronial 
house at Irthington, but this was not secure 
enough for the troublous times which he had 
to face. Already the site he chose had been 
marked for its strength, and was occupied by 
a tower of refuge. The “pele-towers,” as 
they are called, are scattered thickly along the 
borders. The peasants lived in rude hovels 


He raised and strengthened it with battle- 
ments. He built from it a strong curtain 
wall to defend the unprotected approach from 
the south. This wall he carried round the 
site so as to inclose it entirely. Within the in- 
closure it was easy to build rudely against 
the wall such buildings as were necessary for 
servants and retainers. In time of need 
wooden huts could be raised to hold men-at- 
arms. The strength of the inclosure was 
the main thing to be considered. ‘The tower 
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gave sufficient accommodation to the master 


when he was present. All else could easily 
be improvised within the 
defended space as need arose. 

Naworth was a strong 
place such as a baron loved 
to possess; but he did not 
live there more than he could 
avoid. The Dacres prospered, 
busied in border warfare, 
and living lives of constant 
activity. In the reign of 
Richard III. Humphrey Dacre 
was made Lord Warden of 
the Marches, and this respon- 
sible post became almost here 
ditary in the Dacre family. 
But the greatest of the line 
was his son Thomas, who 
followed his ancestor’s 
example, and increased the 
family possessions by another 
elopement with a rich heiress, 
Elizabeth of Greystoke. 
Again a Clifford was disap- 
pointed of his bride, whom 
Thomas Dacre stole away 
from the Clifford Castle of 
Brougham, and added the 
barony of Greystoke and 
many other lands to his 
domains. Thomas Dacre is 
famous for his good service 
at Flodden Field, and his 
splendid tomb in the choir of 
the Priory of Lanercost shows 
that he was a patron of art. 

He lived in a time when 
civil architecture ventured to 
penetrate even the rude 
regions of the north. He 
was a mighty builder, and 
did much to make Naworth 
Castle a habitable place. 
Whatever buildings had 
grown up inside the curtain 
wall were by him altered 
and re-modelled. To give 
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had time to dine as well as fight. Lord Thomas 
Dacre followed the fashion and built himself 








greater symmetry to the 
outward appearance of the 
place, Lord Thomas Dacre 
built a second tower at the 
opposite corner to the old pele which formed 
the kernel of the original building. As the 
curtain-wall was already standing, he did not 
pull it down and build his new tower from 
the foundations ; but he carried it on a series 
of arches spanning the angles formed by the 
junction of the meeting of the wall. More- 
over, civil life was now advancing, and men 


LORD WILLIAM'S ARMOUR IN THE HALL. 


From a Drawing by Grorce Howarp. 


a stately hall, a hundred feet by twenty-four, 
extending almost the whole length of one 
side of the quadrangle. Further, Thomas 
Dacre wished to give greater dignity to his 
castle ; so he followed the fashion of the day 
by adding to it an outer courtyard. This 
was only possible on the front that faced 
towards the moat ; and the moat was so near 
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that there was but little space. Generally 
the outer bailey of a castle was large and 
roomy, and served as an ante-chamber to the 
stronger and more confined inner court. At 
Naworth this was impossible without sacri- 
ficing the natural strength of the site. 
Accordingly Lord Thomas did the best he 
could. He made a long and narrow outer 
court which was built close up to the margin 
of the moat. By the drawbridge he built a 
gate-house, whose structure shows that its 
builders were cramped for space. Its form 
is irregular, narrow at the entrance, and wider 
within. From this ran a curtain wall along 
the moat, broken only by a massive square 
building which bears the name of “the boat- 
house.” It is difficult to imagine that the 
narrow moat afforded much opportunity for 
boating. Most probably the name boat-house 
is a corruption of bote-house, or fuel-house. 
The building served to stack fuel in the 
lower story, and above was a hay-loft. 

But though Lord Thomas Dacre did so 
much towards beautifying Naworth it was 
probably merely due to a desire to indulge 
his taste for building. The Dacre lords did 
not live much at Naworth, and it is doubtful 
if the work of Lord Thomas was ever really 
finished. The Dacre lords were to pass away 
before Naworth Castle was to be the perman- 
ent dwelling-place of a still more vigorous 
line. 

The change was not long in coming. Lord 
Thomas Dacre died in 1525. 
also Thomas Dacre, died in 1566, leaving a 
son four years old and three daughters. His 
widow became the third. wife of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, but died soon 
afterwayds. The Dacre heir did not long 
survive his mother. He met with an 
accident while practising vaulting on a 
wooden horse. The clumsy structure was 
ill secured—it fell and crushed the child. 
By his death his three sisters became co-heirs 
of the Dacre lands. As they were under 
age, the Duke of Norfolk was appointed 
their guardian, and used his opportunity 
to give them in marriage to his three sons. 
Ann Dacre married the Earl of Arundel; 
Mary married Thomas, Lord Howard of 
Walden ; and Elizabeth was given to Lord 
William Howard, who became a bridegroom 
at the early age of fourteen. 

It would be long to tell of the contest that 
arose about the Dacre lands and dignities. 
Leonard Dacre, uncle of the three girls, put 
in his claims, and took the title of Lord 
Dacre. His cause was heard, and it was 


decided that the dignities did not descend to 
Nor 


the heir male, but to the heirs general. 





His grandson,,. 
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was he more fortunate in his attempt to 
secure any part of the possessions. ‘“ He 
stomached it much,” says Campden, “ that 
so goodly an inheritance descended by law to 
his nieces ;”’ and what he could not get by law 
he tried to win by craft. The times were 
stirring. Elizabeth was not securely seated 
on her throne. Mary of Scotland was an 
uncomfortable visitor in England and formed 
a centre for numberless intrigues. The north 
was ill-affected towards Protestantism. There 
was a plan of rescuing Mary from prison and 
marrying her to the Duke of Norfolk. The 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
were preparing to rise in the north and free 
Mary from her captivity at Tutbury. Leonard 
Dacre intrigued desperately on every side. 
He corresponded with Mary, who knew him 
as “ Dacre with the crooked back.” He offered 
his services to the northern earls. He went 
secretly to Elizabeth at Windsor and declared 
his intention of going northward to help by 
his local influence her Warden to suppress 
the rebellion. 

Thus provided against every emergency, 
Leonard Dacre hastened tothe Dacre domains, 
resolved to do the best for himself. He 
seized the Castle of Greystoke, gathered 
soldiers round him, and made his head-quarters 
at Naworth. The first request that came to 
him was not at all to his mind. The Earl of 
Northumberland sent a messenger on Decem- 
ber 10th, 1569, bidding him come to his help 
with all his power, as they were “like to be 
utterly overthrown.” This was not the plea 
to rouse the heart of Leonard Dacre, who 
assured the earl that he had a great plan on 
hand to overpower Lord Scroop, the Warden 
of the Marches, surprise Carlisle Castle, and 
then march in triumph to the earl’s assistance. 
The earl waited anxiously till December 16th 
for the fulfilment of this great design. Then 
he sent a more pressing messenger, who was 
coldly informed by Leonard Dacre that he 
found he could not gather his forces together 
without causing great suspicion. 

Help was now too late. The rebels retired 
to Durham before the advance of the royal 
troops, and their army rapidly disbanded. 
The Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land fled to Hexham, and Leonard Dacre 
made so clever a show of dispersing the 
remnants of the rebel army, that he was 
praised by Lord Sussex for his loyal services. 
But with characteristic duplicity he had only 
left Naworth that he might not compromise 
himself by offering an asylum to the fugitive 
earls. His brother, Edward Dacre, brought 
them there and prepared their flight to 
Liddisdale, where they lay hid amongst the 














outlaws; “‘which’” we are told by Lord 
Sussex, “doth much dismay and grieve 
Leonard Dacre.” 

But Leonard Dacre’s duplicity was really 
useless, and it is hard to see what he hoped 
to gain by it. He was strong in the 
possession of Naworth, which he carefully 
garrisoned, furnished with ammunition and 
victualled for a year. Like Bolingbroke in a 
former age, he made “ the people believe that 
the queen’s troops wanted to take his land 
from him.”” He assumed the title of Lord 
Dacre, and declared that he only wished to 
have his own. Lord Scroop wrote to Cecil : 
“TI dare assure you that by the force of this 
country he is not to be touched: for that 
although I may levy a good number, yet 
very few will be found to execute their force 
against a Dacre.” The Dacre name was 
strong in the affections of the people, and 
Leonard Dacre soon gathered round him a 
formidable force of three thousand of the 
“rank riders of the borders,” and was on 
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THE BATTLEMENTS. 
From a Drawing by Grorcr Howarp. 


friendly terms with the Scottish borderers, 
who were mostly adherents of Queen Mary. 
We cannot wonder that Lord Scroop received 
orders to “get Leonard Dacre into safe 
custodie.” 

But the Warden looked sadly upon Na- 
worth, which was too strong to take by siege, 
and too well guarded to seize by sudden 
onslaught. He invited Dacre to come to 
Carlisle and confer with him. Dacre answered 
that he was kept in his room by an “out- 
rageous ague,”’ but if Lord Scroop would 
“vouchsafe to take part of anill dinner” at 
Naworth he would be glad to see him. The 
invitation was not encouraging; and when 
Elizabeth heard of it she ordered Lord 
Hunsdon, who was Governor of Berwick, 
to apprehend Leonard Dacre. Lord Huns- 
don marched with 300 men from Berwick to 
Hexham, gathering troops as he went. He 
was joined by Sir John Forster, Warden of 
the Middle Marches ; but his force altogether 
did not exceed fifteen hundred men. How- 
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ever, on February 19th, 1570, he marched 
from Hexham at nine in the night, and at 
daybreak was in the neighbourhood of 
Naworth. “I found,” he writes, “ every hill 
full of men, both horsemen and footmen, 
crying and shouting as they had been mad.” 
He judged himself unable to attack a force 
twice as great as his own, and resolved to re- 
treat towards Carlisle and there effect a junc- 
tion with Lord Scroop. Dacre pursued till 
Hunsdon reached a place where he had to cross 
a streamlet that flowed into the river Gelt ; 
then he gave orders fora charge. Lord Huns- 
don left Sir John Forster with 500 men for a 
reserve, and with the rest of his horse 
charged Dacre’s foot, who were not prepared 
for such vigour. “I slew between three and 
four hundred ” he writes with the contempt of 
a trained captain for a rabble, “and have 
taken two or three hundred prisoners, such as 
they are. And Leonard Dacre, being with 
his horsemen, was the first man that flew, 
like a tall gentleman, and, as I think, never 
looked behind till he was in Lyddesdale.” 
The little stream was so polluted with carnage 
that it bears the name of Hellbeck to this 
day. 

It was an obscure skirmish which over- 
threw Leonard Dacre ; but its result was of 
great importance. It is like many of the 
events of Elizabeth’s reign, small in their 
actual appearance, but momentous for the 
future of England. Had Leonard Dacre’s 
courage equalled his duplicity the fortunes of 
England might have been altered. Had he 
defeated Lord Hunsdon the Catholics of the 
north would have risen in favour of Queen 
Mary. A little display of energy on their 
part would have brought them foreign aid. 
But though Leonard Dacre’s back was as 
crooked as his mind, he fled “like a tall 
gentleman ” to Flanders, and died a pensioner 
of Philip II., King of Spain. His brother, 
Edward Dacre, also followed him to exile, and 
died in 1584. 

On his death the surviving brother, Francis, 
claimed the Dacre estates, and the litigation 
which ensued is characteristic of the way in 
which things were managed in the days of 
good Queen Bess. Lord Arundel and Lord 
William Howard were committed to the 
Tower on the ground of their religion; for 
they belonged to the old faith. Their estates 
were sequestered to the crown during the 
long process of investigating Francis Dacre’s 
claims. Meanwhile a claim was set up on 


the part of the queen, and Francis found it 
hopeless to contend against the royal litigant. 
Judgment was given in the queen’s favour. 
Lord Arundel died in the Tower, and Eliza- 
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beth seems to have thought that she hac 
now given the Howards a sufficient lesson. 
Lord William was released from his imprison- 
ment and was allowed to compound with the 
queen for her good graces. On the payment 
of a large sum of money Elizabeth waived 
her claims on the baronies of Greystoke and 
Gilsland, and in 1601 re-granted them to Lord 
William Howard. 

It would seem that the lord of Naworth 
had had sufficient experience of the uncer- 
tainty of princes’ favour and of the dangers 
of a life at court.. Lord William Howard 
settled at Naworth and made it his home. 
He has passed into a legendary hero of the 
border country, and Sir Walter Scott has 
made us familiar with him by the name of 
“Belted Will.” In his. own days he was 
known by the name of “ Bauld Willie,” and 
his wife was called “Bessie with the braid 
apron,’ from the rich dower which she 
brought her husband. It is still the fashion 
to picture “ Belted Will” as the strong and 
resolute Warden of the Marches, engaged in 
perpetual raids upon the marauders of the 
border and administering rough justice in a 
summary fashion. The reality is much more 
noble than the legend. Lord William Howard 
was an accomplished scholar, of great literary 
taste, with the highest capacities for states- 
manship. He is the model of the English 
gentleman, who chose to live upon his own 
estates and dedicate himself to the discharge 
of the obvious duties which the condition of 
his neighbourhood required. Convinced of 
the need of order he set himself to “reduce 
these parts into civilitie and quietness.” 
Beginning as a private gentleman he dragged 
abuses to the light. He shamed by his 
example those who were in authority. He 
demanded that the magistrates and the com- 
mander of Carlisle Castle should do their 
duty in executing the laws. He was 
superior to all corrupt ends, and exposed 
remorselessly the corruption, negligence, and 
incapacity of others. He did so by careful 
observation and constant watchfulness. He 
collected facts and wrote reports in full 
detail, which he submitted to the Privy 
Council. At first he held no official position. 
The Wardenship of the Marches was in 1605 
put into commission, and not till 1618 does 
Lord William Howard’s name appear amongst 
the commissioners. His glory is not that he 
had the strong hand of a border chieftain. 
but that he had the large wisdom and reso- 
lute courage of an enlightened social re 
former. 

The fact that such a man lived at Naworth 
was in itself the strongest influence towards 
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“reducing these parts intocivilitie.” Lord Wil- 
liam found the Dacre buildings left unfinished 
and fallen into great deeay. He converted the 
ruined fortress into a stately dwelling-house, 
which served as a beacon of civilisation in 
the rude border lands. He left 

the shell of the building much 


His books, which still remain upon their 
shelves, form a considerable library of 
solid theology and history. Lord William 
Howard had a well-trained mind, and 
made a contribution to historical litera- 





as he found it, but adapted it 
to the requirements of domestic 
life. The baronial hall still 
covered one side of the quad- 
rangle ; but a portion of it was 
screened off to make a drawing- 
room. Along another side of 
the quadrangle were a few 
bedrooms and a chapel, while 
along the upper story a long 
gallery was carried the whole 
length—a feature of domestic 
architecture which sprung up 
in the Elizabethan time, and 
formed a comfortable lounge for 
members of the family. Along 
the third side of the quadrangle 
were the kitchen and offices. 
In the tower which Thomas 
Dacre had raised, Lord William 
Howard constructed his own 
private apartments, which still 
remain, a vivid memorial of 
life in those troubled times. A 
narrow winding-stair forms an 
easily guarded entrance, which 
is further secured by a massive 
iron door. Within is the en- 
trance to the bedroom, above 

i library and 





which is’ the 


oratory. The rooms are small, 
the windows are high, and 
three stone steps must be 


mounted to reach them from 
the floor. The tower which 
holds them stands isolated from 
the rest of the building. They 
are the abode of one who 
sought for security and quiet- 
ness, and mark the character 
of him who chose them. Their 
furniture is severe and simple, 
but bears the trace of a cul- 
tivated taste. The roof of the 
library is of massive oak panels 
with rich mouldings, and is a 
beautiful piece of workmanship. 
The oratory is adorned with 
fine wood carvings, and contains an altar- 
piece of the old Flemish school. Lord 
William Howard loved to read and pray in 
privacy, amid surroundings which suited a 
severe yet cultivated mind. 





THE GATE HOUSE. 


From a Drawing by Grornce Howarp. 


ture by editing the Chronicle of Florence of 

Worcester. He was a friend of Camden 

and of Sir Robert Cotton. He was an 

antiquary, and made a large collection of 

manuscripts and of Roman remains, which 
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has been dispersed. His handwriting is to 
be found in many treasures which now are 
scattered in several libraries in England. 

Lord William Howard is an admirable 
specimen of the men who have made England 
what she is. Endowed with strong practical 
sense and great strength of purpose he did 
the duties which lay nearest to his hand. He 
took study as his recreation, and carried into 
active life the equally-balanced mind which 
came from mature reflection. He was above all 
things a man of business. His ‘“‘ Household 
Books ” are models of domestic economy ; his 
despatches to the Privy Council are patterns 
of directness and clearness. His own life 
and that of his household was organised as 
un example of order amid a disorderly race. 
A stalwart family of seven sons and three 
daughters were brought up at Naworth and 
helped their father in his attempts to intro- 
duce “ civilitie.’” He was hospitable without 
luxury, and was frugal in his own habits. He 
planted and walled his park, bored for coal on 
his estate, and set his dependents to do useful 
work. Heencouraged industry and put down 
lawlessness by enforcing the law. From his 
apartments went a passage to the dungeon, 
where many a thief was kept till he could 
be handed over to justice. The walls are 
still adorned by a rude carving of a stag, 
which tells how the poacher beguiled his 
solitude by a vision of the beast he pur- 
sued too fondly. A document in Lord 
William’s handwriting contains the names 
of sixty-eight malefactors whom he brought 
to justice, and records the penalty which they 
paid. 

It is no wonder that such a man left his 
mark upon the neighbourhood in which he 
lived for well-nigh forty years, and that legend 
converted his inflexible love of justice and 
order into arbitrary severity Some passing 
travellers have left a record of the pleasant 
hospitality of Naworth in Lord William's 
later years. They praise the noble courtesy of 
host and hostess, and tell their reminiscences 
of a long and happy life. “ These noble 
Twayne could not make above twenty-five 
years both together when first they were 
married, and now they make a hundred 
and forty years.” Lord William Howard 


did his work manfully in his day for the 
cause of order and civilisation. His last 
years were darkened by the cloud of 
coming disturbances. The old man on his 
death-bed was carried from Naworth to 
Greystoke in 1640, through dread of the 
Scots army, which was believed to be 
marching on Carlisle after the battle of 
Newburn. 

With Lord William Howard the heroic 
days of Naworth Castle came to an end. 
His grandson, Sir Charles Howard, was 
celebrated as a fine gentleman, and threw 
over Naworth an air of more modern magnifi- 
cence. He was instrumental in bringing 
about the restoration of Charles II., and was 
rewarded for his services by being created 
Earl of Carlisle in 1661. From that time 
forward Naworth was deserted by its owners 
for London and the grandeur of the court. 
The Earls of Carlisle needed a more splendid 
house, and Vanbrugh built Castle Howard 
as their chief residence. Some care was 
taken of Naworth, where Vanbrugh adorned 
the hall with a music-gallery and a screen 
after his kind, Otherwise the castle re- 
mained much as Lord William Howard had 
left it, till a disastrous fire in 1844 made 
its restoration necessary. Luckily Lord 
William’s Tower was left uninjured by 
the fire, and the shell of the building still 


remained. It was remodelled internally 
a little more in accordance with modern 
needs. In the process it lost much of its 


original quaintness, which led Pennant to 
describe it as “a true specimen of ancient 
inconvenience, of magnificence and _little- 
ness, with frequent sudden ascents and 
descents.” Since then Naworth has again 
favourite residence. Its decora- 
tion has carried out by careful 
hands. It has been turned into one of the 
most lovely country houses in England. 
Beautiful in its situation, it still wears all 
the memories of its past history, enhanced 
by the traces of reverential care to preserve 
its primitive simplicity amidst the changes 
necessary to make “Belted Will’s”” abode 
accord with the advance of that “ civilitie”’ 
which he did so much to foster. 
M. CREIGHTON. 
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SCENE FROM “COMEDY AND TRAGEDY.”” 


From a Drawing by 
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THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. 


PART 


My assertion is that being true to nature 
on the stage is showing you the inside of 
the human heart, and to do this effectually 
it is oftentimes necessary to sacrifice petty 
inessential vraisemblances of time and place. 
The frequent use of the soliloquy in Shake 
speare is a continual illustration of this, and 
you will find throughout his plays constant 
violations of actual facts to gain essential 
truths of life and character. I could give 
you scores of instances of this ; the one that 
first comes to my mind is in the last act of 
Richard III. You will remember that on 
the eve of the battle of Bosworth Shake- 
speare makes Richard and Richmond pitch 
their tents within three or four yards of 
each other. Consider what an effect this 
absurdity would produce on a first-night 
audience of to-day! What a howl would 
ascend from all parts of the house at so 
palpable a violation of all rules of proba- 
bility. And at first sight it is very im- 
probable, and absurd to the verge of childish- 
ness. But think it over. What is it that 
Shakespeare wishes to enforce in this scene! 
All through the play the tyrant has been 
acting in magnificent derision of conscience. 


II. 


He has done evil, not like Macbeth, timidly, 
compunctiously, fitfully, shudderingly, but 
exultingly, proudly, wilfully, eagerly. He 
has gloried in trampling out the landmarks 
of right and wrong. He has not stifled his 
conscience, he has laughed at it. Is he to 
escape? No. In this last hour conscience 
finds him, seizes him asleep, asserts her 
“sovereign sway and masterdom”’ and dips 
his last earthly rest in a live insupportable, 
inescapable horror more bitter than an eter- 
nity of doom. But this revenge of conscience 
can be better shown in contrast, and further 
Shakespeare has another truth to show, 
namely, that the same agencies, the same 
powers, the same thoughts and memories, 
the same events that minister terror and 
foreshadow destruction to Richard, minister 
peace and assurance, and foreshadow victory 
to Richmond. He wants to brand into us 
this eternal truth, that the universe is set 
and tuned to bring final terror and dismay 
to evil, and final comfort and victory to 
good. Therefore he boldly sweeps away all 
considerations of actual space and locality 
and daringly commits himself to the palpable 
absurdity of placing Richard’s tent quite 
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close to Richmond’s. Does it seem so very 
absurd to you after all? 

I have given you this instance because 1 
wish you to understand some of the difliculties 
under which a dramatist labours in the 
present day, if he dares to make the higher 
truths of character his chief study in place 
of the meaner facts of actual occurrence. 

And I also wish if possible to get you to 
take a somewhat different view from that 
generally taken by the playgoing public’ as 
to what is meant by a dramatist’s being 
true to nature. 

If you will have patience with me a little 
longer we will inquire what hopes there are 
of the foundation of a school of modern 
English drama, and what tendencies and 
aims we should encourage and foster, and 
what tendencies and aims we should dis- 
courage and condemn. 

We will put aside farcical comedy, bur- 
lesque, and comic opera, and deal only with 
plays of serious intention. Not that any 
one of us, myself least of all, would wish to 
exclude or to frown upon any of the lighter 
forms of dramatic entertainment. We are 
all glad to escape from the sterner aspects of 
life, and after a day’s toil it is pleasant to 
take refuge in plays that shelter us snugly 
from reality and frankly own there is nothing 
in life worth caring two straws about. In 
our present social condition, with the stress 
of business pressing more hardly upon us 
year after year, it seems to me that the 
general public will always run more eagerly 
after these lighter forms of entertainment 
than any other. Their natural taste may 
be safely trusted to prompt them in this 
direction. 

But the finest possible succession of farcical 
comedies does not mean a school of English 
dramatic literature, and as for burlesque it 
can only flourish in perfection alongside and 
following a vigorous growth of serious drama. 
Without good sound original plays there can 
be no good burlesque; a bad serious play 
burlesques itself. 

Our great need is then for a school of 
plays of serious intention, plays that im- 
plicitly assert the value and dignity of 
human life, that it 


“is not as idle ore, 


‘But iron dug from central gloom 

And heated hot with burning fears 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 

And batter’d with the shocks of doom.” 


Now that is a view of human life which 
it needs some courage to present to a theatri- 
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cal audience of to-day, and especially to a 
first-night audience who very often rule the 
fate of a play. I am not making this a 
personal question. So far as I am concerned 
I have met with the utmost generosity and 
leniency in all quarters from first-night 
audiences, from the general public, and from 
the press. Indeed I will confess to you that 
at times I have an uncomfortable suspicion 
that I have been rather overpraised and 
rather overpaid for my bit of work. I am 
sure that in any healthy condition of the 
stage there ought to be dozens of writers 
who would do the work that I have done, 
and better work, for considerably less pay. 
(I hope my managers won’t hear of this, or 
they will expect me to reduce the percentages). 
To come back, I say there is a certain spirit 
of raillery abroad, which tends to frighten 
serious writers from their work. I think it 
is an immense loss that certain of our best 
writers, men who by their talent and culture 
are capable of giving to the theatre works 
of sincere study and lasting literary value, 
men who are qualified to take the lead in 
any movement for a demand for sound 
original plays—it is a bad sign that such 
men are employing their pens on farcical 
comedies and burlesques. And the reason 
is that it is getting more and more difficult 
to get an audience to accept a serious play 
in the spirit in which it is meant. The 
same difficulty does not threaten, or only in 
a very minor degree, plays which make no 
attempt to deal with life truthfully and 
honestly. Where all is avowedly absurd, 
avowedly outrageous and impossible, there 
are comparatively few opportunities for ridi- 
cule. When a play starts by frankly de- 
claring that there is nothing sacred in life, 
at any rate it soothes the conscientious 
scruples of all the empty-headed, empty- 
hearted, empty-souled part of the audience. 
To write a play of any kind is most diffi- 
cult harassing mental work ; how difficult 
only those who are employed in it can know. 
But it is far more easy to write a play that 
trifles with human affairs than a play that 
deals seriously with them, and success is more 
easily snatched though perhaps not so surely 
held, in trifling than in dealing seriously. 
Consider what the word “theatrical” has 
grown to mean in the English language. It 
means “false, hollow, sham, gaudy, empty,” 
that is to say every play that is brought out 
has to combat a vague general impression 
that all things “theatrical” are in some 
sense an imposture, a deception. A picture 
is as much a make-believe as a play ; it is no 
more real life than a play, but consider the 
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difference that is implied in the adjectives 
“pictorial” and “theatrical,” consider the 
stigma that the ordinary acceptation of this 
word “ theatrical” naturally and inevitably 
fastens upon every play. Now the reason 
of this is that the higher purposes of 
dramatic art have, toa great extent, been 
lost sight of in the attempt to trick the 
public into believing that what they see on 
the stage is real life. Every artifice has 
been used to impress and delude them with 
this false idea ; enormous scenery and effects 
have been pressed into the service ; audiences 
have been deafened with explosions, scorched 
with houses on fire, terrified with railway 
collisions, shipwrecked, deluged, bombarded, 
put to every conceivable peril, all to enforce 
the ignoble and totally false and inartistic 
notion that what they are seeing is actual 
fact. 

And now at last there is. a growing class 
who are finding out that it is not actual 
fact, but mainly tinsel, pasteboard, and 
flummery. And these wise and clever 
people are taking enormous credit to them- 
selves for their discoveries, and are pluming 
themselves upon their knowingness and 
superiority to the poor deluded creatures 
sitting around them who are taking it all in 
as actual fact. 

The evil is, not that what is known and 
should be known and felt to be make believe 
and suggestion is so known and felt, but 
that the vital and essential realities of 
dramatic art, the literature and character- 
drawing of the author, the emotion and ex- 
pression of the actor are also assumed to be 
false and hollow. 

I suppose we have all of us at times been 
carried away by some fine bit of emotional 
acting, and in the midst of the tide of our 
answering emotion, while we were rendering 
with full hearts the tribute of our tears or 
our applause to the actor who had swayed 
us, we have suddenly been chilled by the 
stare of some empty-headed person regard- 
ing us with an air of benevolent pity as 
much as to say, ‘“ How green you must be to 
be taken in with this stuff! Look at me! 
I can yawn and twirl my moustaches while 
that poor beggar on the stage tears his heart 
out, because I know what bosh and make- 
believe it all is.” 

There is no greater curse to the stage to- 
day than the swarm of heartless, brainless, 
supercilious theatre-goers who come not to be 
amused, to be touched, to be interested, but 
to show their immense superiority to the 
poor deluded fools who are amused, touched, 
and interested. Three or four of them in 
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‘prominent places will damp and chill and 


spoil the evening’s amusement of a whole 
theatre. Barbers’ blocks and _ milliners’ 
dummies would be an inspiring and apprecia- 
tive audience compared with them. I can 
conceive many reasons why an intelligent 
man should stay away from the theatre. I 
can conceive no reason at all why he should 
come, except for the noble pleasure of admi- 
ration. It is so easy and cheap to laugh ; 
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MR. IRVING AS LOUIS XI. 
From a Drawing by HucH THomson, 


it is so easy and cheap to destroy. It took 
centuries and men of profound genius to 
build Westminster Abbey, but any fool or 
madman can with a pound or two of dyna- 
mite blow it to atoms in a few minutes. 
What I wish to impress on you is this, 
that any play which professes to deal 
seriously with human life is sure to have a 
ridiculous side if you like to search for it 
and dwell upon it. There are plenty of 
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absurdities in Hamlet—you 
Voltaire’s criticism of it, a criticism which 


is quite incontrovertible from his point of _ 


view. Paradise Lost, too, looked at from the 
standpoint of modern life, is the most foolish 
and improbable concotion ever penned. Now 
if these great and eternal creations have an 
absurd side which a modern audience would 
be sure to seize upon, how much more likely 


is it that the comparatively feeble and 
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ephemeral productions of to-day should also 
have a ridiculous aspect. 

And if in any particular place the inter- 
pretation of a play is weak or false or 
indefinite, this absurd side is sure to peep 
out, and the author’s meaning is not merely 
obscured or missed, but sometimes directly 
misstated. Now so far as concerns the 
growing unwillingness of all educated play- 
goers to believe in the reality of a stage 


all remember * 


play, the tendency to regard everything 
theatrical as a palpable deception which it is 
a very clever thing to have found out, so far 
as regards the wise people who come to the 
theatre to air their knowledge that it is all 
a sham and a make-believe, there is but one 
way of dealing with this spirit, and the 
sooner we recognise it the better, because 
then we shall understand the position, the 
only possible sure position which dramatic 
art can take up and keep fast in the future. 
[ will beg you to follow me very closely here. 
The great majority of play-goers come to the 
theatre to be persuaded that what they see 
is actual life. and the falsity of this position 
is growing daily to be proved by the fact 
that the more advanced and constant and 
educated section of play-goers are less and 
less inclined to accept it as actual life, while 
the ribald and sneering section of the com- 
munity is taking a great delight in having 
discovered with all the profound penetration 
of Bottom in Midsummer Night's Dream 
that “ Pyramus is not killed indeed, and that 
he, Pyramus, is not Pyramus, but Bottom 
the weaver,” and that “ the lion is not a lion 
but Snug the joiner.”’ 

Now I think if you agreed with the 
remarks I made in the earlier portion of my 
address, upon what is being true to nature 
on the stage, and that the aim of the stage 
is to present, not the passing and unnecessary 
facts of actual occurrence, but the eternal 
and necessary verities of life and character, 
if you agreed with me there, you will agree 
with me when I state the second proposition 
for which I am most anxious to gain your 
acceptance, namely, that everything that 
tricks and deceives an audience, or that 
attempts to trick and deceive an audience 
into believing that what they are seeing is 
real life, instead of being what it is, a repre- 
sentation, a transcript, an abstract of real 
life, is false, ignoble, unworthy of art, and 
must sooner or later be surrendered and 
abandoned. 

Why is it that the more plays a man sees 
the less he is moved and interested, unless 
there is a false notion at the bottom of play- 
seeing that it is intended to be taken for 
actuality ? which false notion a constant play 
goer gradually sees through. When Mr. 
Millais or Mr. Herkomer paints a picture, 
there is a frank acceptance on the part of 
those who come to see it of the conditions 
and conventions of pictorial art. But 
amongst constant play-goers, and especially 
of late years, there is a growing delight to 
ridicule the necessary conventions upon 
which all serious dramatic art is built ; and 
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you may see the consequences in the fact 
which I have before mentioned, that our 
best writers are gradually leaving the higher 
walks of the drama and turning to farcical 
comedy and burlesque. Surely if there is a 
sound foundation to the drama, the more a 
man goes to the theatre the more real he 
ought to feel it to be, the more inclined he 
ought to be to lend himself to the necessary 
illusions and conventions, to accept them and 


one way of combating this spirit. Let it 
be boldly understood and conceded once for 
all to these clever people, “This discovery 
which you plume yourself so much upon 
making is what all true dramatic art starts 
with ; we do not wish to trick you into taking 
it for real life ; in certain superticial facts it 
is and always must be very different from 
real life; many obvious inessential resem- 
blances to real life, which any shallow brain 
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to take no further notice of them, that he 
may give all his attention to winning interest 
and enjoyment from the author’s work. Is 
this the spirit in which many among a 
modern audience approach a play? Or do 
they not rather approach it with an idea that 
it is all sham and make-believe. I am sure 
you, as earnest play-goers, must have observed 
and regretted this temper in many first- 
night modern audiences. Now there is only 


can perceive, are slighted and omitted ; many 
deep-lying, not very obvious, but yet very 
important truths, are elaborated and dwelt 
upon, and placed in the strongest light. 
You jeer at the play because it is not actual 
life as you have scanned it. Just so; it is 
not meant to be actual life—it is only meant 
to be reflective, suggestive, illustrative, in- 
dicative of real life.” 

1 think a frank declaration and under- 
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standing of this principle is necessary for 
any future development of the drama. Let 
us recall our own education as play-goers. 
At first we accepted it all as real and actual, 
the scenery and effects no less than the 
passion and emotion of the actor and author. 
But as we grew experienced and observant, 
and had more leisure to bestow on details, 
we began to scent that a great deal of it was 
very unreal indeed, and we have continued 
to find out that more and more of it is 
conventional and make-believe, and farther 
and farther removed from life. Speaking 
generally we may say we have found out 
that scenes and occurrences are contrived on 
the stage to impress the greatest numbers of 
careless superficial observers and ignorant 
play-goers as being real life, but the more we 
look into the matter the more we are con- 
vinced that they are not real life, but only 
pretensions and illusions purposely meant 
to trick the vast majority of casual play- 
goers who are imperfectly educated upon the 
subject. And pondering further on the 
limitations and conditions of the art we 
arrive at the conclusion that it is impossible 
for the stage to give all the fulness and 
variety and multitudinous aspects and details 
of real life ; it can only select, and hint at, 
and suggest, and seize upon a few perennial 
and essential truths that do not always lie 
upon the surface of the actual facts. 

Every audience is composed of a crowd of 
play-goers in all stages of this gradual process 
of education and disillusion. And the most 
habitual play-goers are of course the most 
unbelieving in the deceptions of the stage. 
But we want all play-goers to become habitual 
play-goers, and with the theatre growing as 
it is to be more and more popular we may 
expect in each audience a greater and greater 
proportion of habitual play-goers. But when 
all play-goers become hardened habitual play- 
goers there will be nobody left to accept the 
illusions of the stage, or to push the matter 
to its utmost absurdity, when the drama 
has attained its greatest popularity, nobody 
will believe in it. 

So you see I have taxed your patience and 
brought you all along this weary road to- 
night only to lead you up this blind alley. 
How shall we get out of it? 

Let us go back a few steps. Along with the 
gradual process of disillusion and disbelief 
in the more palpable unrealities and super- 
ficialities of the stage, if we have really 
loved the drama we have found a growing 
belief in, a growing conviction of the lasting 
reality of certain attributes of stage work. 
Tf all play-goers were enlightened to the 
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state we have imagined, if they had full 
knowledge of all stage tricks and devices, if 
they had been hardened by constant exposure 
till they were proof against all surprises of 
the playwright, the stage-carpenter, the lime- 
light man, the scenic artist, what foundation 
would there remain for the drama? What 
are those qualities of a play which must 
endure, which neither time, nor familiarity, 
nor the spirit of ridicule so rife among us, 
can shake? Why, precisely those qualities 
which have been the foundation of every 
good play, of every genuine dramatic work, 
since the world began. Noble and lofty 
conceptions of human life embodied in an 
interesting tale, in real flesh and _ blood 
characters, and in fitting language. These 
things will always remain as the never-to-be- 
destroyed essentials of the drama—a great 
idea, an interesting tale, the faithful por- 
traiture of character and literary style. 
Here at last we have got upon firm ground, 
and there can be no secure future for the 
drama except in this direction and in the 
development of these attributes. With 
these assured all scenic illusion, all tricks of 
situation, all mere noise may be banished 
and we shall never feel the loss. 

If I were asked to name two cardinal tests 
for discovering the merits of any play I 
would suggest those of “ character painting” 
and “ literature.” 

And for this reason, no matter how great 
or noble an idea a play may have for its 
foundation, that idea cannot be conveyed, 
nay, it is ruined, unless it is conveyed in 
noble language. And noble language can 
scarcely be used unless there are noble ideas 
to set forth. And no matter how interesting 
a tale a dramatist may have it is also ruined 
to any thinking mind unless it is conveyed 
in adequate and fitting language. Moreover 
the question of an interesting tale is one 
which everybody can judge of without pos- 
sibility of error. A child knows whether it 
is interested or no. An audience cannot be 
deceived or go wrong upon this point. 

Therefore the two remaining tests, the two 
vital tests of the goodness of a play are, “ Is it 
literature ?”’ “ Does it truly paint character ?” 
And these are just the tests upon which an 
average modern audience is apt to be careless, 
or ignorant, or mistaken. So long as an 
audience is interested or excited, or imposed 
upon by scenery or dresses or stage-effect, it 
is very careless of the actual words that are 
spoken. If the language is not glaringly 
false or unappropriate, an audience does not 
trouble its head upon the matter. But when 
it does trouble its head to pay attention to 
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the language it is attracted by what is forced, 
smart, meretricious, falsely splendid, rather 
than by what is simple, severe, and natural. 
The literary tastes of an average audience 
may be gauged by the fact that no book or 
poem written above a certain level of literary 
skill ever attains that wide, immediate popu- 
larity which is a necessary accompaniment of 
stage success—those books and _ periodicals 
which have the widest sudden circulation are 
rarely of any lasting literary value ; they 
are at best non-literary. 

Further, our fine mother tongue seems 
lately to have lost, and to be still losing, 
much of its native dignity and music and 
power. We seem to be entering upon one 
eternal, universal carnival of slang. It is 
impossible for any one who has studied the 
essentially noble, devout, sincere, and earnest 
English character at its sources; who in 
childhood has heard the English language 
spoken in every-day life in all its sincerity, 
purity, and vigour; who knows and has 
studied the magnificent capabilities of this 
instrument of speech which our ancestors 
have forged for us—it is impossible for such 
an one to view without the bitterest pain 
and dismay the parallel degradation of Eng- 
lish character and English speech which is 
rapidly taking place. For the degradation 
of the English tongue implies the correlative 
degradation of the national character. Out 
of the fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth. You know what a great power this 
spirit of foolish banter and slang is in 
London life. Nothing is attémpted in a 
truthful and earnest manner, but up comes 
this evil monster and spews its blistering 
froth of filthy familiarity over every fair 
and reverent deed, and nothing is left that 
is sacred, or mysterious, or even decent. I 
know how hopeless it is to contend with this 
spirit—one might as well 


“Send precepts to Leviathan to come ashore,” 
or 


“ Bid the main flood bate his usual height.” 


But none the less is it our duty as play- 
goers to protest, however hopelessly and 
helplessly, against this blatant invasion and 
perversion of our mother-tongue, against the 
senseless cunning that finds an evil double 
meaning in every innocent expression, and 
to demand that on the stage our language 
shall retain its native grandeur and simplicity 
and honesty, as it is also our duty as 
Englishmen—and a duty of the greatest 
importance—to look to it that so far as we 
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ourselves are concerned the wells of speech 
which Chaucer and Spenser, which Shake- 
speare and Milton drew from, shall be kept 
pure and undefiled. 

The other test of a good play is fidelity of 
character-drawing. On this matter too, an 
audience is careless while it is amused and 
excited, or if its attention is aroused it is 
apt to be ignorant or mistaken. Again, an 
actor’s personality sometimes immensely aids 
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and vivifies an author’s sketch, while at 
other times it deadens and destroys it. It is 
almost impossible to see an author’s meaning 
except through the interpretation given on 
the stage. A play is oftentimes so nicely 
balanced that the excess or deficiency of 
interest gained or lost by one of the charac- 
ters may totally destroy its equilibrium, 
and render it impossible for an audience to 
see the author’s intention ; while again, the 
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immense force and vitality with which some 
particular actor is able to invest a part often 
saves what is worthless from condemnation 
and contempt. 

It is often said, and it is a current axiom 
in a theatre, that the test of a good play is, 
“how will it act?”’ That is doubtless to a 
great extent the test of a popular play, but 
I would urge that the test of a really good 
play is, “how will it read?” It may act 
well and be thoroughly worthless except as 
a spectacle or a joke—it cannot read well to 
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dangerous ground with a general audience. 
The best and sincerest character-painting is 
subtle and unobtrusive and hardly declares 
itself. You may recall what I said a little 
while ago that the dramatist has only three 
hours to draw a dozen or twenty characters, 
while nature can give seventy years to one. 
That is roughly speaking a dramatist can only 
give you one five hundred-thousandth part of 
a man’s life. Therefore he has to crowd into 
those few minutes all that he considers it 
necessary for you to know of the character 
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any jury of cultivated minds unless it is a 
piece of literature. 

Now doubtless there is sufiicient rough 
shrewd sense among a general audience to 
make them tolerable judges of broadly 
marked, forcibly drawn, conventional charac- 
ters. They like their-virtuous people to be 
very virtuous, their villains to be very 
villainous, and they like their comedians to 
make them laugh by any possible means. 
But directly an author attempts sheer, hard, 
truthful character-painting he ventures upon 


he is drawing. You will find scores of this 
instant direct presentation of character in 
Shakespeare, where in a few speeches he tells 
you as much of a man as you could gather 
if you had lived with him for years. But 
then you have to pay most earnest attention 
to these speeches, and to turn them over and 
over again in your mind. Human nature is 
the most interesting, but at the same time 
the most difficult and complex subject you can 
study, and many facts of character which at 
first sight appear of great prominence and 
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importance are found afterwards to be second- 
ary and unimportant. Now the chief truths of 
character are those which are most historical, 
which look before and after, which not only 
tell you what a certain man is, but tell you 
how he has grown to be so, and hint at what 
he is likely to become. Here, as in many 
other places of my address, I am translating 
from the rules of art that Ruskin laid down 
forty years ago in his Modern Painters. 

Indeed, if you will but study him, you will 
find that much of what he has said there 
may be as usefully applied to the criticism 
of the drama as to the criticism of pictures. 
So true is that fine saying which I think is 
Michael Angelo’s, “ There is but one art.” 

The chief truths of character are those 
which are most historical. I will give you 
an illustration from Goldsmith which I dare- 
say will be fresh in your memory. You re- 
member old Hardeastle drilling his household 
in aaticipation of visitors. He particularly 
cautions them against laughing when he 
tells any of his stock tales to his guests, 
whereupon Diggory exclaims, “We must 
laugh, master, if you tell that tale about 
grouse and the gunroom—we’ve laughed at 
that any time this last twenty years.”” Where- 
upon old Hardcastle, highly flattered, says, 
“ Well,that is a good tale, Diggory ; you may 
laugh at that.” 

Observe the painting of present character 
in these two speeches, the genial weakness 
of old Hardcastle, so lovable, so truthful, so 
natural, illustrating in the kindest and ten- 
derest way the everlasting truth that human 
nature is always ready to be turned from its 
purposes by a little adroit flattery. But ob- 
serve also that these two speeches open up a 
vista that practically shows you about all 
that is worth knowing of old Hardcastle’s 
life for the past twenty years, and also fore- 
shadows what his life will be for the next 
twenty years if he should live as long. The 
more you dwell upon them the more they 
suggest. But the next time you see She 
Stoops to Conquer, mark the effect of these 
speeches upon a general audience—they will 
not awaken any great roar of laughter, such 
as is caused in a modern piece by a stupid 
distortion of words, a verbal quibble, or a 
meaningless mistake of pronunciation. By 
the greater part of the audience their full 
purport will be quite missed ; they will scarcely 
strike home at all. They will not count at 
all in the question of the success of the piece 
with a general audience. 

Another reason why I urge that “ litera- 
ture and character-painting ” should be ac- 
cepted as the chief test of a good play, 
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is that without them a play has no lasting 
value at all. Mere ingenuity of situation, 
dramatic surprises, and complications of a 
story are at bottom worthless unless they 
illustrate and develop human character. They 
are in themselves of the same order of art 
as a conjuror’s. The ingenuity that expends 
itself in devising dramatic surprises is of the 
same order as that which expends itself in 
devising Chinese puzzles. The ingenuity that 
expends itself in painting human character is 
of the same order, though it may not be a 
thousandth part of the degree, as that of 
Shakespeare or Moliére. Again every dra- 
matic work of lasting value will stand these 
two tests of literature and character-painting 
though it may not stand any other tests. 
You know that many of Shakespeare’s works 
do not stand the test of originality of plot, of 
probability or even possibility of story, of 
dramatic situations at the ends of the acts, of 
neatness and plausibility of construction. 
They would be condemned on these points 
and upon many other points which are neces- 
sary to the success of a modern play. But 
they stand the tests of “literature” and of 
“ character-painting.” 

Again, if in our visit to the theatre, we 
have heard our fine native tongue nobly em- 
ployed, and if also we have seen a little into 
the infinite secrecy and mystery of the human 
heart, at least we have garnered something 
for ourselves. 

Of course I am not ignoring that very often 
we wish to go to the theatre, not to think, but 
to escape from thought. I do not wish to 
deprecate that attitude of mind in this over- 
anxious, over-wearied age. There is room 
enough, and there is a public large enough in 
London, to support the widest variety of 
theatrical entertainments, and that will be 
the healthiest state of the drama when they 
shall all be flourishing ; the piece that makes 
us cry and think, the piece that makes us 
cry and laugh and think, the piece that 
makes us laugh and think, and last, but 
sure always not to be least popular, the piece 
that makes us laugh without thinking at all. 
If I appear to have been somewhat onesided 
in my advocacy of what I have called the 
serious drama, it is because I feel just now 
that it is in need of very earnest support. 

Those of us who are trying to provide 
original English plays are a weakly breed, as 
Mr. William Archer has truthfully hinted to 
us in his excellent book on English Drama- 
tists of To-day. We are a puny breed. I 
think it cannot be disputed, on taking a 
survey of the last thirty years, that the 
modern stage has not received its due share 
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of recruits from the greatest writers of the 
age. We have many names of the first mark 
in every other department of literature ; we 
have no name of quite the first mark among 
the regular writers for the stage. Something 
of this is due to the great uncertainty which 
attends production on the modern stage, and 
something also to the fact that our best 
writers have not taken the pains to gain the 
immense amount of stage-craft necessary to 
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write a successful modern play. I scarcely 
think we shall get the best available talent 
until there is something like certainty and 
equality in the judgments and awards. In 
reality we may say that the recent history 
of the English stage is comprised, and pro- 
bably the immediate future history of the 
stage will also have to be comprised, in the 
following formula :— 

No original play of lasting literary and 
human value has been produced. A few 


very good plays, many very middling plays, 
many very bad plays have been produced, 
and of these three classes some have been 
huge successes, some have been fair successes, 
some have been failures, according as the 
actors’ interpretation, the popularity of the 
theatre, the uncertainties of public and 
critical taste, the temper of a first-night 
audience, the run of good or bad weather, 
and the thousand and one chances that rule 
the fate of a play, have determined. We 
must qualify this, however, by saying that 
once a play is started, and the attention of 
the public sufficiently drawn to it, there is 
some rough approximation to justice in the 
share of support it receives. 

Probably for a long time to come play- 
writing will continue to be the matter of 
compromise and uncertainty that it is at 
present. ‘ Will this hit the passing taste of 
the moment?” “ Will the critics see in it a 
great deal more or a great deal less than I 
intend?” “ Will they, that is especially the 
some six or seven whose word carries weight, 
praise it or damn it?” “And if they damn 
it, will it be with faint praise, or in that pecu- 
liar way that will send all London to see 

it?” “Those first-nighters, who are after 
all the best judges of a play, will they 
take it seriously, as I mean it, or will 

they get into a laughing fit, and jeer 
it?”’ “ What will make the success 
—_ of the piece, the main interest, 
or something I never thought 
sm of?” These will continue to be, 
as they are now, the questions which 
an author will put to himself about 
any new play that he is writing. And 
while this uncertainty as to its reception 
remains, no author need feel very much 
elated at the success of his piece, or very 
much cast down at its failure. 

I tind that I have taken up a great deal of 
your time, and yet have not told you any- 
thing except a few rambling platitudes. I 
had very much more to say; especially I 
wanted to inquire into the relations of the 
drama of modern life, and the poetic drama 
of remote life. 

However, my time has gone, and, as you 
have kindly listened to me all this while, | 
will not be so ungrateful as to threaten you 
with a future occasion. 

One word about a much quoted, much 
misused word of late—the “elevation” of the 
stage. We have heard so much about this 
recently ; it has been used in such question- 
able quarters, and has become such a cant 
phrase, that one shudders to mention it. 

If the English drama to-day 1s all that it 
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should be, all that its lovers could wish, and 
if it is likely to continue in that happy state, 
there is no need of this club, and of your 
spending your time in debate upon what is 
already perfect and unimprovable. But I 
think we all of us agree that the modern 
drama is not quite in that state of desired 
perfection. Therefore to some extent it needs 
alteration and improvement. That idea is at 
the very foundation of the existence of this 
club. In the early part of my address I 
asked you to be very severe’ to all slipshod, 
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singly; they can only be written in an 
atmosphere of good plays, and amongst a 
crowd of writers of good plays. 

We will not use the word “elevate” as it 
has lately got into such bad repute, but we 
will still declare that some innovation is 
needed in the drama. 

If I were asked to name the kind of 
influence most needed on the stage to-day, I 
should say an influence akin to that which 
Wordsworth brought into English poetry at 
the beginning of this century, the influence 
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careless, and palpably insincere work, but to 
no other. I now ask you to be most tolerant, 
most lenient to all work of evidently sincere 
iutention, from whose pen soever it may 
come. 

That is the first condition of our getting 
the best work from any author ; and we want 
every author to give us his best, in all sin- 
cerity and in all confidence that it will be 
received in the same spirit in which he meant 
it. And we want our best authors to be 
employed upon the best work of which they 
are capable. Good plays cannot be written 


of naturalness, simplicity, thoughtfulness, 
sincerity, of sheer, hard, straightforward 
devotion to nature and truth. Wordsworth’s 
methods and training and temper were essen- 
tially undramatic, therefore I do not suggest 
that they should be brought into the modern 
drama. But the advent of his spirit, his 
homeliness and cleanliness of moral air, his 
stern, simple grandeur, his love of all the 
sanctities and charities of life, his faithful 
portraiture of English character at its purest 
sources—these and their adequate prominence 
on the stage would in time work as great a 
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reformation amongst us as Wordsworth 
effected in poetry. 

But, alas, as you know, Wordsworth was 
voted dull and babyish by an age that found 
its highest ideals of poetry realised in the 
false, unnatural splendour of Byron’s and 
Moore’s Eastern tales. 

I will finish with a quotation from one of 
Wordsworth’s sonnets, especially as it is 
suggested by one of the finest and most 
wonderful passages in Shakespeare. 

You all remember the scene in Macbeth 
where Duncan comes to Macbeth’s castle, 
and Banquo’s speech about the temple- 
haunting martlet that had built its nest 
upon every “ jutty, buttress, and coigne of 
vantage ;” a speech in itself full of the 
highest poetic beauty, which yet, however, 
as two of our poets have pointed out, becomes 
lighted up with a terrible import and sugges- 
tion when we think upon the innocence and 
security of the birds under the castle roof, 
and then remember the infernal scene of 
murder that is about to be enacted within 
the walls. Wordsworth, recalling those few 


lines of Banquo’s, and avoiding all thought 
of dread foreshadowing significance, has 
written a sonnet where he refers to them, 
and works out the pretty fancy that a-certain 
class of writers hang their nests of clay, 
never meant to endure, upon “coignes of 
vantage” while the flattering zephyrs of 
popularity play round them. But soon the 
nests come tumbling down, dust for oblivion ! 
Then with his magnificent self-assurance in 
the work he was doing, Wordsworth writes 
the lines with which I close, lines that were 
full of rebuke to that age when poetry had 
so long remained content to be a thing 
mainly of words and artifice, and had almost 
ceased to have any concern with Nature, lines 
that are full of support at all times to all 
art-workers of honest endeavour and that 
are a sure guide to the highest qualities and 
permanent value of any piece of art- 


“To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind that builds for aye, 
Convinced that there, there only, she can lay 
Secure foundations.” 


Henry A. Jones. 





























IN A SOUTH ITALIAN TAVERNA. 


DONNA ANNA. 


HAVE no story to tell 
you about Donna Anna. 
I doubt whether there 
was any story in her 
life, but if there were, 
it must have come to a 
conclusion—or broken 

~ off in the middle, as 
real stories are so apt to do—long before 
I made her acquaintance. She was quite a 
commonplace person too, who could neither 
read nor write, and whose most distant 
journeys had not extended further than the 
nearest market town, which she visited regu- 
larly four times a year. And yet I should 
like to draw a rough portrait of her; no 
finished picture—that would hardly be worth 
while—but a hasty study, like those with 
which a travelling artist will fill a soiled 
page of his sketch-book when resting after 
lunch in a wayside inn. 

I had better begin at the beginning and 
tell you how we chanced to meet. It was 
on the first pedestrian tour I ever ventured 
to make in Southern Italy. Though it was 
early in the spring the sun was powerful ; I 
had been in the open air for six hours and 
walked more than fourteen miles, so that 
when the mountain path took a sudden turn 
I was glad to see a village clinging to the 
valley sides and stretching out along the 
shore below me. The white houses gleamed 
from among and beneath the dark green of 
the terraced orange gardens, while beyond 
lay the broken outline of the rocky coast 
and the wide expanse of the sea; but just 
then I was too tired and thirsty to be content 
with a feast for the eyes only. I clambered 








down to the high road by the shortest and 
most rugged way, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour was standing before the door 
of the taverna. 

It was not an inviting place. A screen 
divided a not very spacious room into two 
unequal parts, of which the one nearest the 
door was the smaller ; and even this front 
space was less a parlour than a general shop, 
in which necessary but disagreeable articles 
were sold, such as petroleum, red-herrings, 
tallow candles, and soaked stock fish. There 
was a table, round which a few crippled 
chairs stood, it is true; but at the time of 
my arrival it was covered with dirty linen, 
and a still dirtier child was crawling upon 
the floor in chase of a lizard which had 
probably been lamed in order to serve it as 
a plaything. The inner partition, as I after- 
wards found, contained two large family 
beds, a table, and a few chairs, which had 
either from the first possessed a healthier 
constitution, or had been less exposed to 
the vicissitudes of existence than those al- 
ready mentioned, for most. of them were 
still capable of standing steadily upon their 
four legs, when you had found a position 
which exactly suited them on the rough 
uneven floor. It was here that the most 
highly respected guests were received and 
served with whatever they demanded and 
the taverna afforded, and though I myself 
never formed part of that honourable com- 
pany, I have been assured on trustworthy 
authority that no extra charge was made for 
the closer air of the inner apartment, or the 
odours that were constantly wafted into it 
through the narrow door and over the screen. 

But the old proverb says that those who 
live in glass houses ought not to throw stones, 
and I must confess that the appearance I 
thén wore was not one that would justify 
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me in making critical remarks on my neigh- 
bours ; indeed, I fancy that an unprejudieed 
spectator would have thought it entirely in 
keeping with the inn at which I was gazing 
somewhat dubiously, and would have sup- 
posed that any hesitation visible in my 
manner was owing, not to a want of appetite 
for the edibles exposed for sale, but to an 
inability to pay for them. 

I was dressed in a woollen shirt and a 
brown holland suit which two days before 
had looked respectable enough for a traveller 
whose knapsack showed that he intended to 
trust chiefly to his own legs, and could there- 
fore make no pretensions to gentility; but 
it was now stained and soiled by a number 
of slips and falls on the wet brown earth of 
the woods and the moss-covered rocks. The 
heat of the day had induced me to take off 
my collar and waistcoat, and I had not 
thought it worth while to replace them on 
entering the village, though I intended to do 
so after lunch, before continuing my way 
which henceforth lay upon the high road. 
My weather-beaten hat was surrounded by a 
perfect garland of ferns and _ half-withered 
wild flowers ; they were plants I had found 
by the wayside whose names I thought I 
should like to know, and I had stuck them 
into my hat-band because that seemed the 
easiest way of carrying them. The same 
friend on whose botanical knowledge I relied 
had asked me to bring him any insect I 
might happen to come across, but the bottle 
he had given me for the purpose, and which 
contained a mixture of alcohol and glycerine, 
had got broken in my pocket and stained all 
that side of my coat, for my attempt to get 
rid of the disgusting compound by washing 
the garment in a mountain brook had only 
spread the mischief. In a word, the only 
thing about me which suggested that I had 
ever belonged to civilised society was the 
plaid I carried over my shoulder, and that 
stood in so strong a contrast to the rest of 
my appearance that a policeman whom I 
had met about an hour before had eyed it 
questioningly, as if he strongly suspected me 
of having stolen it. 

Still this dilapidation of the outward man 
—of which, by the way, I was only half 
conscious at the time—did not reconcile the 
“inner sense’’ to such viands as the taverna 
seemed capable of affording, and I was about 
to resume my way when I remembered that 
it would take me more than an hour to reach 
the next village, and that it was very doubt- 
ful whether I should find better entertain- 
ment there. I would drink a glass of wine 
where I was at all events. So thinking, I 


entered the room, threw my plaid and knap- 
sack upon a bench, and taking one of the 
least decrepit of the chairs, I placed it in the 
shadow which the house cast upon the street 
in order to escape from the overpowering 
odours of the shop, and asked for half a litre 
and a piece of bread. Donna Anna brought 
another chair and propped it up beside me, 
and then set the things I had ordered upon 
it. When I paid for them she fingered the 
coppers I gave her with a certain hesitation 
as if she were half inclined to return me a 
part of the price, but at last she slipped 
them into her pocket and quietly resumed 
her old seat by the doorway, where she had 
been sitting with her hands idly resting in 
her lap for I am afraid to guess how long 
before my arrival. 

Her dress was as dirty as her surroundings, 
but her face and hands were clean, and the 
thin grey hair was neatly smoothed down 
the temples and round the head. Her features 
were regular and finely cut, and she had 
large soft grey eyes. She was small and 
slightly built, and her wrists and hands, 
though the skin had been roughened by 
labour, were delicately formed. She seemed 
to be about sixty-five years of age, but I 
afterwards learned that she was more than 
seventy. Altogether her quiet contrasted 
strangely with the turbulence of a younger 
woman who was engaged in some noisy 
household occupation behind the screen, 
which she varied by bouncing out every now 
and then either to caress or to scold the child 
that was crawling upon the floor. 

In a minute or two Donna Anna went 
into the room and taking up my plaid she 
began to examine it carefully. She made no 
effort at concealment, but brought it to the 
doorway in order to have the advantage of 
the fuller light, and tried its texture by 
pulling it first in one direction and then 
in another. After a while she called her 
daughter to assist her investigations, and a 
few words passed between them which I 
could not understand. At last the elder 
woman asked : 

* Do you deal in these cloths?” 

“No; I only have this one for my own 
use.” 
“ But perhaps you might like to sell it. 1 
would give you more for it than I should 
otherwise like to spend if I thought you 
wanted the money.” 

Her tone made me believe her words, so I 
replied : 

“Thank you very much indeed; but I 
could not manage to get on without it. I 
would not sell it on any account.” 
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“ Are you quite sure of that?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Very well.” 

And she folded the plaid and replaced it 
before returning to her seat. After a short 
silence she asked me where I had come from. 
I told her, and added that I had taken the 
mountain path. 

“But why did you do that? The high 
road is as near, and if you had taken it and 
been in luck perhaps you might have got a 
lift in a cart.” 

“T wanted to see the country and to take 
exercise as well. You know exercise is good 
for the health.” 

These were two thoughts that were quite 
beyond the reach of Donna Anna’s imagina- 
tion. What was there to be seen up there 
but trees and stones, and how could anybody 
require more exercise than the duties of the 
day imposed ? 

“Perhaps you went to visit the chapel of 
Our Lady behind the peak yonder. That 
was well done. They tell me it is in ruins 
now ; but still the Madonna loves the place.” 

I was not hypocrite enough to pretend 
that such had been the purpose of my ex- 
cursion. Her eye now fell upon my hat. 

“Ah, you are a herb gatherer, maybe ; 
they say that wonderful virtues are concealed 
in plants.” 

“Doubtless; but I unfortunately know 
very little about them. I only gathered 
these because I want to find out their names. 
Can you tell them me?” 

No; Donna Anna knew nothing about 
wild flowers. She was evidently only half 
satisfied with my explanations, and had 
begun to view me with suspicion. How 
could anybody feel an interest in plants that 
were not good to eat and did not even smell 
sweet, unless it were on account of their 
occult properties? And to be acquainted 
with these was a dangerous approach towards 
witchcraft. I wished to remove the un- 
pleasant impression I had made for I had 
taken a fancy to the old woman, so I added: 

“Walking is cheaper than driving, you 
know ; and when one goes over the hills one 
meets fewer persons.” 

Her face brightened in a moment and she 
nodded assent. 

“Perhaps you were once better off than 
you are now,” she replied. “Your hands 
don’t look as if they had done much hard 
work.” 

“No; I have not been used to hard work. 
I have spent most of my life in reading and 
writing.” 

“ Ah well, if one is honest one needn’t be 
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ashamed of being poor. St. Peter and the 
other apostles were fishermen. Our Blessed 
Lady too was only the wife of a carpenter, 
and the dear Lord Himself was poor, though 
He might have been a king if He had 
chosen.” 

She rose and brought me another half litre 
of wine and a piece of bread without my 
asking for them. 

The wine was better than I had expected ; 
of course it did not belong to any rare or 
choice vintage, but it was pure and therefore 
wholesome. The bread, too, though coarse, was 
new and sweet, and yet I was not quite satis- 
fied. I wanted something to eat with it, and 
the more I smelt of the shop the more im- 
possible it seemed to me to taste anything it 
contained. The bread, it must be remembered, 
came from off a little table covered with wire 
and gauze which stood in the open air behind 
Donna Anna’s seat. Iwas therefore greatly 
pleased when I heard the cry of the olive 
seller, and shortly afterwards saw him coming 
down the street. I asked the hostess to give 
me a plate, and bought a pennyworth of the 
salted fruit. It was a large heap, far more 
than I should be able to eat, and I was rather 
proud of my bargain. But Donna Anna, 
who had been detained in the shop, thought 
differently of the matter. 

“How much did you pay for them?” she 
asked quickly as soon as she saw them. 

“Two soldi.” 

In a minute her voice had recalled the 
olive dealer. I was surprised to hear how 
sharp the tones which had been so soft during 
our conversation could become. 

“What did that man pay for his olives?” 
she asked. 

“ Two soldi.” 

“And what does your whole bucketful 
cost?” 

“That depends. Perhaps I may make 
thirty soldi by them.” 

“Tf I were to offer you fifteen on the 
spot?” 

“They would be at your service, Donna 
Anna.” 

“ How then can you dare to say that that 
is a two soldi worth ?” 

“Don’t you see he is a foreigner?” the 
olive dealer asked rather sheepishly, and in a 
lower voice. 

“Oh yes; I see he is a foreigner,” she 
rejoined, and her whole form as well as her 
tone trembled with indignation ; “but he is 
not one of those foreigners who go driving 
along the road with three or four horses to 
their carriage. This poor man has walked 
all the way from weary pace for pace, 
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over the mountains, alone, and carrying his 
bundle on his back, and yet you have the 
heart to cheat him out of a few miserable 
olives—you who call yourself a Christian. 
Give me a spoon,” she added, turning to her 
daughter who had come to the door to see 
what was going on. 

The spoon was brought, and Donna Anna 
shovelled spoonful after spoonful upon my 
plate until the heap had attained more than 
three times its original size. 

“ Now that will do,” she said at length. 
“ T know I have taken too many, but that is 
your punishment for giving too few. Go, 
and pray the Madonna to soften your hard 
heart.” 

The man went away without saying 
another word. It was not till he had turned 
the corner that he ventured again to utter 
his professional cry. 

“ He is not such a bad man as you might 
think,’”’ continued Donna Anna as she re- 
seated herself upon her chair. “ He is good 
to his old mother, and he is not hard to the 
poor. He let Za Maria stay in the house for 
six months without paying any rent when 
her son was drowned. But then he serves 
the great hotels and the signori round about, 
and that makes him think he must charge 
the same prices as they pay whenever he 
sees a stranger.” 

“ And why should they pay more than 
other people ?”’ 

“Oh, the rich don’t care for coppers, and 
then, you see, he has to make presents to the 
servants and waiters in order to keep the 
eustom, and that has to come out of his 
trade.” 

So we chatted on together for another hour 
and a half. She was ready enough to talk 
about her own personal history and that of 
her neighbours ; but she made no further 
question about mine. She had given me an 
opportunity of speaking, and I had seemed 
unwilling to do so, so she forbore to press 
the matter further. I was struck by a tact 
very unusual in her class. At last the air 
began to grow cooler, and I remembered it 
was time to go. I placed the price of my 
frugal lunch on the plate beside the empty 
glass. 

“No, no,” said the hostess; “put that 
back again. I will take no more money 
from you.” 

I of course protested. 

“No sinful man,” she replied, “ought to 
be too proud to accept the help that is offered 
readily and with hearty good will. You did 
not order the last bread and wine. I gave 
them you freely for the Madonna’s sake.” 


“Dear Donna Anna,” I said, “I accept 
your gift as freely as you give it; but I am 
not quite as poor as perhaps you think. 
There are others who need your help far 
more than I do. Will not you give this to 
one of them?” and I slipped a lira into her 
hand. “You know it is not for you,’ I 
continued, as I saw her reluctance to take it, 
“it is for the poor.” 

In a minute more I had shouldered my 
plaid and knapsack and taken my leave ; but 
when I reached a turning of the road I 
paused to look back, and there I saw Donna 
Anna still standing before her house to watch 
me, sheltering her eyes from the sun with 


her hand. 


II. 
DON GIOVANNI. 


Ir happened that in the autumn of the year 
in which I first made Donna Anna’s acquaint- 
ance, I passed several weeks in a village that 
was not more than an hour’s walk from the 
one in which she lived. During this period 
I frequently visited her, and soon became 
intimately acquainted with the family—its 
history, relationships, possessions, and pros- 
pects. I was sure of a friendly welcome 
from Donna Anna whenever I came, and 
though she could never quite understand 
what induced me to wander so far away from 
my own country to climb mountains, on 
whose top I could not possibly have any 
rational business, and to go prying about old 
ruins and gloomy caves as if I intended to 
make friends with the bats and owls, she 
indignantly rejected the insinuation of a 


* neighbour that I might be in search of hidden 


treasures. For that, you know, is the most 
godless of all occupations: indeed, they do 
say that one must kill a little child and 
satisfy the fiends with its blood before they 
will allow the gold they watch to be carried 
away. Donna Anna was perfectly satisfied 
that I was not at all a likely person to kill a 
little child, but whether she regarded my 
pursuits as being above the reach of her 
intellect, or merely looked upon me as a man 
who, though sensible enough upon some 
points, had, unfortunately, others on which 
his mind was hopelessly deranged, I cannot 
tell. I only visited her in fine weather, of 
course, and then I almost invariably found 
her seated at the door with her hands crossed 
in her lap, doing nothing. A long, hard 
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day’s work lay behind her, and she had a 
mind quiet enough to enjoy its evening rest. 

On my return to Naples I lost sight of the 
family for nearly two years and a half; but 
when the third spring came round I again 
packed my knapsack and sallied forth in 
search of adventures. I do not know how it 
is, but as soon as the trees begin to bud and 
the primroses peep out along the hedgerows, 
an unrest seizes me. I long to wander 
through the meadows and the woodland—if 
possible over the mountains and by the sea 
shore ; at any rate, to escape from the close 
conventional atmosphere of the cities, from 
their balls and reading rooms, their libraries 
and afternoon teas. Even galleries pall 
upon me, and theatres lose their charm. 

When I reached the taverna, I found the 
whole family seated at their mid-day meal. 
They all welcomed me warmly and begged me 
to take a place at the table. I had learned 
several things, however, since my first visit, 
and one of them was to carry the day’s 
provision about with me, and to rely upon 
the country inns for nothing beyond a glass 
of wine, and, at most, a crust of bread. I 
could therefore say with truth that I had 
already had my lunch, and thus escaped the 
dinner without giving offence. Donna Anna 
at once placed the two chairs in their old 
place and brought the wine. She always 
served me with her own hands, a distinction 
which but few of her guests now shared. In 
five minutes more she was seated in her 
accustomed place on the other side of the door- 
way, though the rest still remained at table. 

There was one among them who did not 
belong to the family, and whom I did not 
remember to have seen before. He was an 
infirm old man, but the underset frame had 
evidently once been powerful. and the face 
was furrowed by the traces of passions now 
no longer active, though there had been a 
wild gleam in the black eyes which he lifted 
for a moment at my entrance, only to let 
them fall as soon as they caught mine. He 
did not raise them again, but sat with his head 
bent down upon his chest, and ate silently. 
It was evident that I had not been the person 
whose coming he either feared or expected. 
My curiosity was excited, and as soon as I 
had duly inquired after all my old friends 
and acquaintances I asked Donna Anna 
who he was. 

“Tt is Don Giovanni,” she replied. “ He 
was once the richest man in the village, and 
now——” 

She glanced in the direction of the ragged 
figure in a way that made it unnecessary for 
her to add, “ he is the poorest.” 
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“ That is sad,” I said. 

“ Ah, yes; but after all that would not 
matter so much, but it was his son that 
brought him to this.” 

“ How was that?” 

“He had had losses before, it is true, but 
two years ago he was still well off ; and then 
his son, who has a good head—one must say 
that for him, though I did not think before 
that a man’s heart could be so hard—his son 
had been making a good deal of money by 
the lemon trade. Well, he persuaded his 
father to sell all his fields and to put the 
money into his business. They were to be 
partners, he said at first ; but as soon us he 
had got the money into his hands he thought 
it was better that it should all. be written 
down in his own name, so that there might 
be no trouble about it after the old man’s 
death. All Don Giovanni's friends begged 
him not to yield, but he would not listen to 
them ; he loved his son so, and he had never 
crossed him—not once in all his life. He 
gave him everything he had in the world— 
everything, except three hundred ducats 
which he hid away in a secret drawer, because 
he knew that misfortunes might come, and 
then his son would need them. Well, as 
soon as Ciro had got hold of the money, 
he married a girl from Salerno who brought 
him almost as much more. His father did 
not like either her or her family, but of 
course he could do nothing now. They did 
not even ask his leave, and if they had, he 
would have been sure to give it, for Ciro could 
always do what he liked with him. As soon 
as the new wife came into the house she 
made the old man’s life a hell: she was 
constantly finding fault and nagging at him. 
He had been a wild fellow in his youth, yet 
he bore it all with wonderful patience for a 
time ; but at last his temper gave way, and 
then you could hardly pass the house at any 
hour without hearing them cursing and abus- 
ing each other. So things went on till about 
nine months ago, and then one evening when 
he was out she broke open the secret drawer, 
and found the ducats, and said he had stolen 
them. When he came back Ciro beat and 
kicked his father, and turned him into the 
street, and bolted the door upon him.” 

“Tt was Saturday evening is 

I turned and saw that Don Giovanni 
was standing in the doorway between us, 
He was leaning heavily on his stick, his 
eyes were dim and lustreless, and he spoke at 
first almost as if he were repeating a lesson 
he had learned by rote. 

“Tt was Saturday evening, and while I 
was at the Ave Maria, she broke the drawer, 
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and took the money, and called me a thief ; 
and he beat me, and kicked me, and threw 
me into the street-—but I must leave it to 
God.” Here his tone suddenly changed and 
he asked me eagerly, “ You think I’m right, 
don’t you? He can’t let such a thing pass? 
He won’t forgive him even if he prays. I 
can trust Him, can’t I? What was 1 to do, 
a poor old man of more than eighty years 
who had given them everything? And you 
know I had not even a knife.” 

The last words were spoken in a fierce 
whisper, but Donna Anna said, softly : 

“Remember you have promised that you 
will leave it all to God.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will leave it to Him. Oh, He 
has a long memory. He sits so still that 
you fancy He has forgotten a thing, but He’s 
thinking about it all the time, and at last 
you find it out. That was how it went 
with me.” 

“Yes,” said Donna Anna, who evidently 
wished to give a new turn to his thoughts, 
“tell the gentleman about that; he has 
never heard the story,” and she motioned to 
her daughter to bring a chair. 

As soon as Don Giovanni had sat down 
his manner changed ; and he began to speak 
with animation indeed, but still quite sanely. 

“When the government turned the monks 
out of the monastery yonder and sold their 
grounds, everybody said it was a sin, and 
that ill luck would rest upon the land ; but 
[ thought I was wiser, and bought the best 
part of it—the whole of the vineyards and 
olive grounds that lie behind the rocks a 
little further up the stream. It was a good 
bargain: I received a full third more for 
them when I sold them, and during all the 
time they were in my hands we had not one 
bad year. I was proud of my wisdom, and 
always when the vintage and the olive 
harvest were over, I used to boast to my 
neighbours: ‘You see I have had the bad 
luck to make so much wine and so much oil 
this year.’ How God must have laughed at 
me! Iwasa rich man then, but misfortune 
after misfortune has come upon me, and now 
I stand before His face a poor old beggar. I 
do not complain of Him, for He is just. I 
thank Him that he has let me suffer for my 
sins in this world rather than the other.” 
Don Giovanni had risen and bared his head, 
but the old fierceness returned into his voice 
as he added, “That does not excuse Ciro, 
you know. He was not the Lord God to 
judge me. He was my son.” 

The old man’s passion was too real to 
permit a smile at the grotesqueness of ‘his 
creed. 


“ Hush, hush, Giovanni,” said Donna Anna 
gently, as she laid her hand upon his. “ You 
should remember that if God has punished 
you, He has also taken care of you. He has 
not cast you off utterly.” 

“No, not utterly,” he replied, softly, look- 
ing almost tenderly down into the old woman’s 
face, “ not utterly, Anna ;” and then his mind 
seemed again to wander, he pressed his hand 
upon his forehead, and fell into the same 
mechanical tone in which he had first spoken. 
“He has taken care of me, and He will 
avenge me.” And with that he tottered off 
down the street. 

“He has suffered more than he can bear,” 
said Donna Anna, “and I trust that God 
will forgive him, even if he finds it impossible 
to forgive.” 

“ But how does he manage to live now?” 
I asked. “He cannot work; is he not in 
want?” 

“Do you take us for a horde of Saracens ?” 
she replied. ‘When Don Giovanni was rich 
he had many enemies, for he was rough, 
passionate, and imperious ; but after his last 
misfortune I do not believe there was a 
single person in the village who would not 
have taken him into his house and shared 
his last crust with him. He likes to be with 
us better than any of the rest, however, so 
he takes his meals here, and as we have not 
much room he sleeps down there at the 
corner house.” 


III. 
TWO BABIES AND A MIRACLE. 


Ir I have hitherto said little or nothing 
with respect to Donna Anna’s family, it is 
because they had no great interest for me. 
Her husband was about eight years younger 
than she was, a stout, burly, hearty peasant, 
who understood his business thoroughly, but 
had no thought or feeling that went beyond 
it; and the three daughters, Donna Anna’s 
only children, appeared to take after him rather 
than their mother. I only saw the second 
once, however, for the space of about half 
an hour, and she then seemed to me to have 
more of Donna Anna about her than either 
of her sisters. She was settled in the market- 
town of the district, and had only come over 
to pay a short visit to her old home. The 
eldest was married to a fisherman of some 
means—a padrone in fact, who owned two 
fishing smacks; she lived next door, and 
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still continued to do the chief work of the 
house. She was a noisy, shiftless, affection- 
ate, and thoroughly industrious woman, who 
was pleased to have the command of two 
households, and did not mind in the least 
how much work they caused or how dirty 
they both were. In other respects she was 
capable and conscientious. The dinner was 
never a minute behindhand, and yet if either 
her father or her husband came late, she 
never scolded, and the whole of the linen 
of the family was kept in excellent order. 

The third child, Luigia, was the daughter 
of Donna Anna’s old age. She had always 
heen the pet of the family, and was conse- 
quently the least capable person in it. She was 
as noisy as her elder sister, without possessing 
any of her love for hard work, and strong 
and hearty as she was, it seemed to be an 
understood thing that, she was never to be 
expected to take an active part in it. Her 
disposition was indolent, and she possessed a 
natural talent for idling which her education 
had developed. Still, she was thoroughly 
good natured, and was not without such good 
looks as youth can give even to those who 
are entirely wanting in grace. 

It had been the great dream of Donna 
Anna’s later years that Luigia should take 
the veil. She had given her before her birth 
to God, and had ever since looked upon her 
as belonging to Him rather than herself. If 
things had gone on in their old course, the 
girl would probably have acquiesced in this 
as in every other arrangement that was made 
for her ; but the suppression of the convents 
of course put an end to the scheme. This 
was a matter that weighed heavily upon the 
mother’s heart, and of which she used fre- 
quently to talk with me during the earlier 
weeks of our intercourse. Shecould not but 
see that, as it was impossible for Luigia to 
become a nun, it would be well for her to 
marry, and yet she felt there would be a 
certain sacrilege in her doing so. 

Circumstances solved the problem. Donna 
Anna can hardly be said to have governed 
her house. I never heard her issue a com- 
mand, or make a complaint; far less did 
she ever raise her voice to scold any one 
that belonged to her, and yet it was easy to 
perceive that her slightest wishes were a law 
both to her husband and her children, and 
that they all—but Luigia in particular—were 
anxious to divine and anticipate them. And 
this silent influence extended beyond her own 
household. The neighbours came to her for 
advice and showed a respect for her opinions 
which surprised me at first, as her mind did 
not seem to be gifted with any great acute- 
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ness, and her experience had been but narrow. 
Later on I ceased to wonder, for I found that 
she possessed a great deal of sympathetic, if 
not of imaginative insight into the troubles on 
which the counsel was chiefly asked, and her 
nature was so full of kindness and so free of 
petty intrigue and selfish design, that her 
advice was sure to contain at least one 
of the best elements of wisdom. And 
then there was something contagious in her 
tranquillity. I myself have often felt that 
her mere presence soothed me, and I soon 
found it easy to understand how it was that 
those who came to her disturbed by the 
storm and turmoil of passion should go away 
quieted. 

Thus she was surrounded by a circle of 
friends, among whom a young man, Pietro, 
was especially attached to her. He was the 
son of a well-to-do villager who possessed a 
number of orange and lemon gardens as well 
as vines and olives, and who had further 
inherited from a childless brother a consider- 
able sum of money, and a coasting vessel. 
Pietro had been sent to sea when he was a 
mere child, and had become a good sailor ; 
but on the death of his elder son, the 
father had insisted upon his giving up his 
profession and taking to husbandry. The 
quiet village life was distasteful to the youth, 
and he had family troubles to bear as well. 
for the old man was miserly, crusty, and 
unreasonable. As long as his eldesi son was 
alive, he had lived in a constant feud with 
him, but after his death he began to regard 
him as a model of filial piety. and was con- 
stantly comparing him with the one fate had 
still left him, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the latter. The mother, too, was sour and 
peevish : her life with her husband was not 
happy, and her ill humour was generally 
vented on her son. There was, therefore, 
every chance of his going wrong, and for some 
months he showed the greatest inclination to 
do so. His father was more than penurious 
in his allowances ; but a youth of his expec- 
tations found no difficulty in raising money. 
It was fortunate for him that Donna Anna 
was the mistress of the only taverna in the 
village, as otherwise it is very probable he 
might never have met her. As soon as he 
saw her he took a fancy to her, and in a 
short time the little wayside inn stood for 
him in the place of a home. He confided all 
his troubles to Donna Anna, and she sym- 
pathised with him and told him what to do. 
Nay, she did more than this. He had 
borrowed of usurers at an exorbitant rate of 
interest, and she lent him the money to pay 
his debts and gave him credit for everything 
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he consumed at her house. Pietro was of an 
affectionate and essentially domestic nature ; 
it was only the discomfort of his home that 
had driven him to seek other society ; a game 
of scopa with the old lady was all he wanted 
to make the evening pleasant to him, and 
she too was fond of cards, particularly when 
she won. 

He was looked upon almost as a member 
of the family and treated as such. When 
he took his evening meal with them no extra 
charge was made for it, and he, on his side, 
found a thousand means of showing them 
little acts of attention unknown to his 
father. It did not, therefore, seem strange 
that as soon as the latter died he should ask 
for the hand of Luigia. All the neighbours 
had expected it ; but Donna Anna was taken 
quite by surprise at the proposal. Her 
daughter, in her opinion, ought to have 
remained unmarried until an earthquake or 
some other convulsion of nature had thrown 
her into her bridegroom’s arms. She had 
thought over the matter so long, however, 
without being able to arrive at any conclusion 
entirely satisfactory to herself, that she did 
not feel justified in opposing the wishes of 
the whole of the family, and in due time the 
two young people were married. 

All this had happened a considerable time 
before the day on which I first made the 
acquaintance of Don Giovanni, and on my 
next visit I found Luigia in her mother’s 
house nursing a baby of nearly a year old. 
Marriage had greatly improved her, her 
dress was neat, and she was both brighter 
and quieter than she used to be. She showed 
her first born with all the simple delight 
with which a child exhibits a new toy. I 
was called upon to admire its fingers and its 
toe nails, and to marvel at the wonderful 
convolutions of its ears. At last the young 
mother declared that I could not form any 
adequate idea of its loveliness while it had its 
clothes on, and then she proceeded to undress 
it. While she was thus engaged a neighbour 
who happened to pass declared that she too 
had a baby every whit as pretty as little 
Giovanni, and in order to prove the truth of 
such an incredible assertion, she ran off to 
fetch it at once. In a few minutes the two 
little creatures were sprawling side by side 
on the table, without a thread of clothing on, 
and the mothers were eagerly dilating on the 
peculiar charms of each. I was expected to 
dwell at appreciative length on every one of 
these, to feel the thighs and gently to touch 
the cheeks and the chins, and I did my best 
to be equal to the occasion. Then came the 
mysterious process of dressing them, which 


was fully explained to me, and it was not 
till after I had firmly asserted my inability 
to form any opinion as to the comparative 
merits of two such models of infantine beauty, 
that the women went off with their treasures, 
and I was able to take my accustomed 
place, and begin a chat with Donna Anna. 

“You were quite right not to say any- 
thing more,” she began, “it might have hurt 
Maria’s feelings. Her child can’t of course 
be compared to Luigia’s. Nobody but a 
mother would think it could ; but then they 
are always blind, and it’s a good thing they 
are. 

I readily assented, though, to tell the 
truth, I should have been at a loss, even after 
my lengthened inspection of the children, if 
I had been asked to say which was which. 
They seemed to me exactly alike. Babies 
usually do. 

It was clear that Donna Anna was at 
least as proud of little Giovanni as her 
daughter was ; but a great dread was mingled 
with her affection for him. She seemed to 
think that Luigia’s abandonment of the 
sacred calling for which she had been 
destined, though in reality it was no fault 
of hers, must call down a retribution from 
Heaven, and she was afraid it would take 
the form of some evil that might happen to 
the boy. 

“It is a comfort to be able to talk to you 
about it,’’ she added, “ for of course I cannot 
say a word to anybody here: it would only 
make them anxious, and do no good. But 
whenever I think of it, I feel as if something 
were pressing my heart together.” 

I said what I could to reassure her, and 
afterwards asked about Don Giovanni. 

“O yes, he is still alive,” she replied, “and 
he has come to live with us now. He has 
gone out to-day, and I am rather glad of it, 
for he is getting quieter, and the sight of 
you might have made him wish to re-tell the 
old tale, and so renew the old bitterness.” 

“ And Ciro?” 

“TI know nothing about him. When he 
found that no one would hold any intercourse 
with him, he left the place and went to settle 
somewhere else—in Salerno near his wife’s 
relations, I think—but wherever he is, the. 
wrath of God is sure to overtake him.” 

The words hurt me, perhaps chiefly because 
they came from lips which were accustomed 
only to utter gentle and soothing sayings. 
“God is very merciful,” I said, “ let us hope 
that he will have pity even on Ciro.” 

“ He is too just to forget such a thing as 
that,” she replied, “ even if the old man were 
not constantly reminding him of it, and He 
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ought not to forget it. What right have 
you to forgive Don Giovanni’s enemies? and 
how dare I tell him not to try to revenge 
himself if I were not sure that God had 
taken his case in hand? What I trust and 
pray is that He will bring a great misfor- 
tune upon Ciro, for it is better to suffer 
here than in Purgatory—and who dare 
think of Hell.” 

A shudder ran through her frame and was 
audible in her voice as she spoke the last 
words. I drew my chair close beside hers 
and took her hand in mine; but in a minute 
she had grown calm again. 

“ And yet He is very merciful,” she con- 
tinued, “and so are the Saints who con- 
tinually pray Him to forgive us. How hard- 
hearted we are that we think so little about 
them, except when we happen to need their 
help. Ah, I have not told you what the 
blessed Virgin did for me last autumn.” 

“No, what was it?” 

“T always go to town in the market-boat 
at that time of the year, you know. The 
wind was rather high on the day I started, 
but the sea was quite smooth all along the 
coast here under the shadow of the mountains, 
and the men thought they might put up a 
bit of sail; you see it saves them the labour 
of rowing. For a time all went well enough, 
but down there where the gap in the moun- 
tains is, a sudden gust caught the sail, and 
the boat overturned. I felt myself sinking 
—sinking—sinking. Then I thought—then 
it came into my mind to say, ‘Oh, blessed 
Virgin, I have prayed to you evening and 
morning for so many years. Why do you 
forget me now, and let me die such an ugly 
death as this?’ I had scarcely said the 
words when I felt myself rising. I was not 
afraid at all after that, for I knew she had 
heard my prayer and would take care of me ; 
and so it was, for as soon as I came to the 
top of the water, I had only to stretch out 
my hand and take hold of the boat, which 
was floating bottom upwards close beside me. 
Then I asked her to save the rest of us as 
well, and she heard that prayer too, not one 
of them was lost.” 

That was the last time I met Donna Anna. 
Shortly afterwards I was called away from 
Naples rather unexpectedly, and it is not 
likely that I shall ever either see or hear of 
her again. Perhaps, after all, there was 
nothing very remarkable about her, but 
somehow when I am tired and out of spirits, 
the memory of the quiet face and the soft 
eyes that were so full of trust in God, and 
pity for men, often returns to me, and I 
feel as if I would rather have a quiet 
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chat with Donna Anna than a conversa- 
tion with the wisest or the wittiest of my 
acquaintances. 


IV. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE above sketches were written a year 
or two ago; and I have resolved to leave 
them just as they stand, because time has 
now somewhat weakened my remembrance 
of the events to which they relate. But 
since then I have seen Donna Anna again, 
and I wish to give some account of our 
meeting. 

She was sitting in her usual place at the 
door, and there was no one else in the 
house. Her husband and her eldest daughter 
had gone to a neighbouring village, whose 
patron saint’s day it was, and where there 
were to be fireworks at night, and Luigia 
was in her own home now, but she would be 
coming down later in the evening. I must 
stay and see her. 

At first I thought there was no change in 
the old woman, but when she rose to serve 
me I noticed that she had grown more infirm, 
and her manner afterwards seemed to have 
become even quieter than it used to be; but 
that might be owing to the influence of the 
day, which most of the villagers were cele- 
brating with their neighbours, so that there 
was a sabbath stillness in the streets. I 
had many questions to put, and much family 
news to hear before I could ask about Don 
Giovanni. When I did so— 

“He is dead,” she replied. ‘They buried 
him a week ago to-day. If you had come 
last month you might have seen him, for he 
was not ill long. I wish you had,” she con- 
tinued thoughtfully, “there was a great 
change in him during the last few years. 
He seemed to forget all his wrongs and mis- 
fortunes, and grew quite calm and gentle. 
It was little Giovanni that did it. We gave 
him that name because we thought it would 
please the old man, and he took to the child 
from the first, and would spend hours in 
making little toys for him, and playing with 
him, but as soon as he began to speak and 
toddle about, he was never happy when the 
boy was out of his sight. That was why he 
went to live at Luigia’s. He did not leave 
us quite, you know, he could always sleep 
here if he wanted, and he sometimes did 
when he had come down to chat with me 
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about the times when I was a little girl. 
He never spoke of anything that had hap- 
pened since, and now and then his mind got 
confused, and he would call Giovanni. ‘ Ciro,’ 
so that the child answered to both names. 
I did not quite like it, but that was foolish 
of me. They say San Ciro was a great 
saint, and it must be wrong to dislike his 
name only because a bad man happened 
to be called by it.’ 

“Yes, he was a great saint; I have seen 
his church in Portici, but tell me more 
about Don Giovanni.” 

“ When he fell ill 1 went up to nurse him. 
I could not bear to leave that to others, and 
then you see I wanted him to forgive his 
son, and I thought I might have a chance of 
persuading him to do so. I knew he bore 
Ciro no malice now, and I hoped that would 
be enough for God; but forgiveness is a 
different thing, he seemed only to have for- 
gotten it. Well, it was long past midnight, 
and he had been sleeping quietly since early 
in the evening, when he woke up, and I saw 
that his eyes were quite calm and clear, and 
1 knew that the end could not be far off, so 
I said, ‘Dear Giovanni, won’t you forgive 
Ciro for my sake?’ His voice was so low 
that I had to bend down to hear it, and he 
spoke with great difficulty, ‘ Poor little Ciro. 
Have I been angry with him? That must 
have been my fault. I’m sorry.” 

Then he lay so still that I thought he had 
fallen asleep again, but at last he opened his 
eyes, and they were full of tears. ‘I was 
sleepy just now,’ he said, ‘but I remember 
it all now—all—all. I did last night, and I 
prayed God to forgive Ciro before I went to 
sleep. Promise me to send some one to tell 
him so afterwards. He wont mind now, but 
he may when his turn comes to die.’ Of 
course I promised. He lay still a while with 
his eyes fixed upon my face, and then he 
said, ‘ Won’t you give me one kiss?’ And 
I kissed him, and so he died.” 

We were both silent, the village was so 
still that one could hear the ripple of the 
waves upon the beach. 

“ What did Ciro say when he was told?” 
I asked at length. 

“TI don’t know. Our priest took the mes- 
sage himself, but he would not tell me how 
it was received.” 

There was another pause before she resumed 
in a different voice : “ Do you know I have 
lost all my fears about Giovanni now? I 
sometimes think God may have made His 
plans different from mine, because He saw 
that was the best way of bringing a little 
comfort to the poor old man.” 


“ His life had a sad conclusion,” I said. 

‘His whole life was sad; and that was 
my fault.” 

“ Yours, Donna Anna?” 

“Yes. I never told any one before, but 
somehow I have always been drawn to you— 
and you live a long way off—and I should 
like to talk about it once before I die.” 

“ Do tell me the whole tale,” I urged. “I 
can hardly imagine that you can have brought 
unhappiness to any one.” 

“Giovanni's father and mine were great 
friends,” she began ; “and as my mother died 
shortly after my birth, my childhood was 
passed in their house more than in our own ; 
for his mother took the whole charge of me, 
and so, when I was little, I was much more 
familiar with him than with my own brother. 
We could hardly be called playmates, for he 
was ten years older than I was, and he was a 
strong, wild boy who cared only for boisterous 
games, but he was always gentle and kind to 
me. He looked upon me at first as a kind 
of toy, I suppose, and even his headstrong 
ways and foolhardy adventures tilled me with 
admiration. I cannot remember a time when 
I loved any one better than him. We always 
had one bit of play in the day together, and 
sometimes he would take possession of me for 
hours, and march me off to some nook in the 
hills or on the shore, and there make me 
climb and jump and race about as if I had 
been a boy. After my return to my father’s 
house, this intercourse continued. The neigh- 
bours used to make a jest of Giovanni's 
strange friendship for his ‘ kitten’ ; but they 
knew how we had been brought up, and saw 
no great harm in it while I remained a child. 

“As soon as I was fairly in my teens, 
however, I was obliged to assume more 
maidenly ways, and to treat my old play- 
fellow with greater reserve. I could never 
make him understand the need of this: he 
took offence at it, and sometimes treated me 
rather unkindly. About this time he began 
to take to evil courses—he drank too much 
and associated with the loosest young men 
he could find. His mother, I must tell you, 
had died about a year before, perhaps that 
was the cause of it. Now Giovanni was 
really as kind-hearted as any man I ever 
knew; but he was hot-blooded too, and the 
wine made him violent at times. So one 
Monday morning I heard that there had 
been a great fight the night before, that 
three men were dangerously wounded, and 
that Giovanni, who had been the leader of 
the one party, was not to be found anywhere. 
He had most likely gone to join the brigands, 
the neighbours said. I did not believe that, 
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yet I had never before been so unhappy as I 
was that day and night, but of course I took 
care that nobody should notice it. Tuesday 
was a festival of the Blessed Virgin, and I 
had promised some of my companions to go 
with them to the little chapel of hers that 
lies on the mountain up there, behind the 
peak. We started before dawn because we 
wanted to be in time for the first mass. I 
don’t know how the hillside looks now ; it is 
more than thirty years since I have been there, 
and they tell me the whole place is changed, 


that the chapel has fallen into ruins, and 


they have cut down the trees ; but in the old 
days the path used to go winding up through 
the chestnut woods. On the heights the 
trees were large, and they did not stand close 
together, but a little further down there was 
scrub and brushwood, and in the midst of 
this there was a little cave. It was quite 
hidden from the path though it was not more 
than twenty paces below it, and I knew the 
place well because I had often played with 
Giovanni there. Now, just as we got to 
that part of the way, I heard a sound like 
the piping of a quail. There was nothing 
strange in that for their season was begin- 
ning ; but you see Giovanni was very clever 
in mimicking the cries of birds, and he could 
imitate that of the quails so exactly as to 
lure them to him. He could never deceive 
me, however, and as soon as I heard the 
piping I knew he was down there by the 
cave, and that he wanted to speak with me. 
So I told my companions I was too tired to 
go further, that I would rest a while and then 
either follow them or return home. They 
were not surprised, for they had noticed 
how pale I was, and I had said before 
that I was not well. So after a few pro- 
testations they left me alone, and I crept 
down to Giovanni. 

“He told me that he was going far away, 
he did not yet know where, but that he should 
not return for years. It was not the dread 
of the two men whom he had wounded that 
drove him from his home, though it would be 
better td let that too blow over; but he was 
afraid to think how nearly he had committed 
a murder, he wanted to begin a new course 
of life, and that would be easier in a new 
place. He intended to be very sober, steady, 
and industrious, and Well, he asked me 
whether, in case he kept his resolution, I 
would marry him when he came back, and I 
said I would, and we promised to be faithful 
to each other. The sun had risen before we 
parted, and I was so tired that I went straight 
home. I sometimes think that if I had gone 
up to the chapel and asked the Madonna to 





help me to keep my promise, our lives might 
have been quite different. 

“Down to my father’s death things went 
smoothly enough; but then my brother 
married, and afterwards he quarrelled with 
Giovanni's father. They had some difference 
about money matters which I never quite 
understood, and I daresay they both thought 
they were right ; but it was a great loss to 
me, for Giovanni had had a letter written home 
two or three times every year, and now there 
was no one from whom I could hear a word 
about him. Up to that time he had been 
doing well, I knew, for he often used to send 
money in the letters, and he always said a 
word or two about me at the end of them. 
Then things became very uncomfortable for 
me at home. You must not fancy that my 
sister-in-law was a bad woman. It was only 
natural that she should wish to have me out 
of the house, and that both her husband and 
she should think that it would be the best 
thing for me as well as for them if 1 were to 
marry. I had not told my brother or any 
one else a word of what had passed between 
Giovanni and me; but when I rejected 
one suitor after another, he began to sus- 
pect something and he asked me whether 
I thought I could stay in his house all my 
life long, and said it was all because I was 
hankering after that wild scapegrace who had 
gone away, and who evidently did not care a 
pin for me, or he would have been back long 
ago. I held out for some time after that. 
I found a situation, but my brother would 
not let me go to it ; and once, when I met 
Giovanni's father alone, I tried to begin a 
conversation with him, but he turned away 
and would not answer me. Then I began to 
think there might be some truth in what my 
brother had said. My lover might have 
forgotten me, he might have married some 
one else. Perhaps the reason why he didn’t 
come home again was that he shrunk from 
meeting me. Now Pasquale had been hang- 
ing about me for the last eighteen months, 
and I liked him better than any of the rest, 
so at last I consented to become his wife. 
And he has made me a good husband. In 
all these years we have never once had words 
with each other. 

“We were married in January. It was 
going on for six years from the day when I 
had parted from my first love, and more than 
three since I had heard any news of him. 
One day in the early spring, my brother and 
his wife wanted to go to the market town, 
and they asked me to keep house for them. 
I had done my work and had seated myself 
in the doorway, when I looked up and saw 
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Giovanni coming down the mountain path 
with his bundle on his back. He was not 
the least like you, and you were dressed 
quite differently ; and yet, somehow, the first 
time you came you reminded me of him. He 
was singing merrily, but as soon as he saw 
me he threw his arms wide open, and called 
out ‘Anna, Anna.’ You see he didn’t know 
I was married.” 

The old woman paused, and the only sound 
that broke the silence was the long-drawn, 
monotonous chaunt of a peasant who was 
working in the vineyards far away among 
the hills. 

“There was only one person in the village 
whom I disliked, and I think it was chiefly 
to spite me that Giovanni married her in a 
week or two, and gave her all the trinkets 
and fine things he had bought for me, and 
which came round by ship on the day after 
his arrival. Whatever happens to you, 
never doubt the goodness of God. The very 
things we find hardest to bear are often His 
way of not leading us into temptation. 

“ But that was not the only thing Giovanni 
did to vex me. It seemed for a time as if 
his only pleasure was to annoy and injure 
us ; but it is best to forget such matters, and 
they were all overruled for our good, For 
instance, everybody said it was he who stove 
in the boat we had bought with my savings, 
because we thought we could make a little 
money by buying up the olives along the 
coast and selling them at the market-town. 
But it turned out that nobody gained much 
by the trade, and the loss made my husband 
take to field work more earnestly than he at 
first seemed inclined to do, and I opened the 
little place here. The Madonna has constantly 
watched over us, and prospered the work of 
our hands. Indeed, all my life has been 
ordered aright ; but it is hard to understand 
why it should have been so different with 
Giovanni. 

“His wife had been a bad girl and she 
became a bad woman. After she had made 
his house miserable for some years, she went 
off with a sailor who had been an old lover 
of hers, and we never heard of her again. 

“Ciro was eleven months old then, and 
my heart went out towards the helpless child 
and the lonely man. I could not sleep of 
nights for thinking of them, and yet for a 
long time I could not find out any way of 
approaching them. We met by chance, at 
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last, in the narrow way that leads up between 
the orange gardens yonder. He wanted to 
pass without noticing me, but I put. my hand 
on his arm and said: ‘Won’t you let me 
have little Ciro to look after? He needs a 
woman’s care, and you know your mother 
did as much for me.’ He turned quite pale 
and trembled all over. ‘Why, Anna, I 
verily believe you would do it, if I would let 
you.’ ‘God knows I will do my best for the 
child, if you will trust him to me.’ He fixed 
his eyes on mine for a moment, but then he 
let them fall and said, ‘No; it won’t do, it 
won't do,’ and afterwards he added, with an 
effort, ‘ but I thank you kindly all the same.’ 
He continued to avoid us till his last mis- 
fortune, but I don’t think he ever tried to 
harm us again. 

* All his life seemed to be centred in his 
son. Every thing he did had some reference 
to him. When the boy was little he was 
more like a mother than a father to him, 
and when he grew up, nothing was too good 
for him, or too hard to get. You know how 
that ended.” 

“Tt is a sad story,” I said, “ but surely 
some of his misfortunes were owing to his 
own faults.” 

“That may be; but he was a man who 
needed some one to rest his heart upon, and 
everybody he tried to love turned against 
him.” 

“ His last days at least seem to have been 
peaceful.” 

“Yes, I am thankful to think we were 
able to do something for him then. Do you 
know that was the first thought that came 
into my head when I was sinking through 
the water. It seemed so pitiful to leave him 
alone, for then, you know, I was the only 
person who could quiet him. That was why 
I prayed the Madonna, and she saved me. 
Otherwise I should have been content to go; 
but he had had too much to bear, though 
that is all put right now.” 

At this moment a child of five years came 
running along the quiet street with a basket 
full of flowers in his hand. 

“Grandma,” he cried, “I ran on before, 
but mother will be here directly, and she 
has promised to take me to see uncle Gio- 
vanni’s grave, and I am going to strew all 
these flowers upon it, and then he will look 
down out of Heaven and be pleased.” 

CHARLES GRANT. 
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THE GIRL AT THE GATE. 


By WItkre CoLirs. 


(The Right of Translation is reserved.) 


SIXTH EPOCH. 


HE weary days followed each 
— other—and time failed to 
justify the doctor’s con- 
fidence in his new remedies. 
I grew weaker and weaker. 

My uncle came to see me. 
He was so alarmed that he 
insisted on a consultation 
being held with his own physician. Another 
great authority was called in, at the same 
time, by the urgent request of my own medi- 
calman. These distinguished persons held 
more than one privy council, before they 
would consent to give a positive opinion. 
It was an evasive opinion (encumbered with 
hard words of Greek and Roman origin) 
when it was at last pronounced. I waited 
until they had taken their leave, and then 
appealed to my own doctor. ‘“ What do 
those men really think?’’ I asked. “Shall 
I live, or die?” 

The doctor answered for himself as well 
as for his illustrious colleagues. ‘We have 
great faith in the new prescriptions,” he 
said. 

I understood what that meant. 
were afraid to tell me the truth. 
on the truth. 

“ How long shall I live?” I said. 
the end of the year?” 

The reply followed in one terrible word : 

“ Perhaps.” 

It was then the first week in December. 
I understood that I might reckon—at the 
utmost—on three weeks of life. What I 
felt, on arriving at this conclusion, I shall 
not say. It is the one secret I keep from 
the readers of these lines. 





They 


I insisted 


“Till 


The next day Mrs. Rymer called once 
more to make inquiries. Not satisfied with 
the servant’s report, she entreated that I 
would consent to see her. My housekeeper, 
with her customary kindness, undertook to 
convey the message. If she had been a 
wicked woman, would she have acted in this 
way? “Mrs. Rymer seems to be sadly 
distressed,” she pleaded. ‘“ As I understand, 
sir, she is suffering under some domestic 
anxiety which can only be mentioned to 
yourself.” 

Did this anxiety relate to Susan? The 
bare doubt of it decided me. I consented 
to see Mrs. Rymer. Feeling it necessary to 
control her in the use of her tongue, I spoke 
the moment the door was opened. 

“T am suffering from illness ; and I must 
ask you to spare me as much as possible. 
What do you wish to say to me?” 

The tone in which I addressed Mrs. Rymer 
would have offended a more sensitive woman. 
The truth is, she had chosen an unfortunate 
time for her visit. There were fluctuations 
in the progress of my malady: there were 
days when I felt better, and days when I 
felt worse—and this was a bad day. More- 
over, my uncle had tried my temper that 
morning. He had called to see me, on his 
way to winter in the south of France by his 
physician’s advice ; and he recommended a 
trial of change of air in my case also. His 
country house (only thirty miles from Lon- 
don) was entirely at my disposal; and the 
railway supplied beds for invalids. It was 
useless to answer that I was not equal to 
the effort. He reminded me that I had 
exerted myself to leave my bedchamber for 
my arm-chair in the next room, and that a 
little additional resolution would enable me 
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to follow his advice. We parted in a state 
of irritation on either side which, so far as 
I was concerned, had not subsided yet. 

“I wish to speak to you, sir, about my 
daughter,” Mrs. Rymer answered. 

The mere allusion to Susan had its com- 
posing effect on me. I said kindly that I 
hoped she was well. 

“ Well in body,” Mrs. Rymer announced, 
“ Far from it, sir, in mind.” 

Before I could ask what this meant, we 
were interrupted by the appearance of the 
servant, bringing the letters which had 
arrived for me by the afternoon post. I told 
the man, impatiently, to put them on the 
table at my side. 

“ What is distressing Susan?” I inquired, 
without stopping to look at the letters. 

“She is fretting, sir, about your illness. 
Ob, Mr. Lepel, if you would only try the 
sweet country air! If you only had my 
good little Susan to nurse you!”’ 

She too taking my uncle’s view! And 
talking of Susan as my nurse ! 

“ What are you thinking of?” I asked her. 
“A young girl like your daughter nursing 
Me! You ought to have more regard for 
Susan’s good name?” 

“T know what you ought to do!” She 
made that strange reply with a furtive look 
at me; half in anger, half in alarm. 

“ Go on,” I said. 

“ Will you turn me out of your house for 
my impudence?”’ she asked. 

“I will hear what you have to say to me. 
What ought I to do?” 

“ Marry Susan.” 

I heard the woman plainly—and yet, I 
declare I doubted the evidence of my senses. 

“‘She’s breaking her heart for you,” Mrs. 
Rymer burst out. ‘‘She’s been in love with 
you, since you first darkened our doors—and 
it will end in the neighbours finding it out. 
I did my duty to her; I tried to stop it; I 
tried to prevent you from seeing her, when 
you went away. Too late; the mischief 
was done. When I see my girl fading day 
by day—crying about you in secret, talking 
about you in her dreams—I can’t stand it ; 
I must speak out. Oh, yes, I know how far 
beneath you she is—the daughter of your 
uncle’s servant. But she’s your equal, sir, 
in the sight of Heaven. My lord’s priest 
converted her only last year—and my Susan 
is as good a Papist as yourself.” 

How could I let this go on? I felt that I 
ought to have stopped it before. 

“It’s possible,” I said, ‘that you may not 
be deliberately deceiving me. If you are 
yourself deceived, I am bound to tell you the 


truth. Mr. Rothsay loves your daughter, 
and, what is more, Mr. Rothsay has reason 
to know that Susan “ 

“That Susan loves him?” she interposed, 
with a mocking laugh. ‘Oh, Mr. Lepel, is 
it possible that a clever man like you can’t 
see clearer than that? My girl in love with 
Mr. Rothsay! She wouldn’t have looked at 
him a second time if he hadn’t talked to her 
about you. When I complained privately 
to my lord of Mr. Rothsay hanging about 
the lodge, do you think she turned as pale 
as ashes, and cried when he passed through 
the gate, and said goodbye?” 

She had complained of Rothsay to Lord 
Lepel —I understood her at last! She knew 
that my friend and all his family were poor. 
She had put her own construction on the 
innocent interest that I had taken in her 
daughter. Careless of the difference in rank, 
blind to the malady that was killing me, she 
was now bent on separating Rothsay and 
Susan, by throwing the girl into the arms of 
a rich husband like myself ! 

“You are wasting your breath,” I told 
her ; “I don’t believe one word you say to 
me.” 

“ Believe Susan, then!” cried the reckless 
woman. “ Let me bring her here. If she’s 
too shamefaced to own the truth, look at 
her—that’s all I ask-—look at her, and judge 
for yourself!” 

This was intolerable. In justice to Susan, 
in justice to Rothsay, I insisted on silence. 
“No more of it!” I said. “Take care how 
you provoke me. Don’t you see that I am 
ill? don’t you see that you are irritating me 
to no purpose ?” 

She altered her tone. “I'll wait,” she 
said quietly, “ while you compose yourself.” 

With those words, she walked to the 
window, and stood there with her back 
towards me. Was the wretch taking advan- 
tage of my helpless condition? I stretched 
out my hand to ring the bell, and have her 
sent away—and hesitated to degrade Susan’s 
mother, for Susan’s sake. In my state of 
prostration, how could I arrive at a deci- 
sion? My mind was dreadfully disturbed ; 
I felt that the first necessity was to find 
some means of tranquillising myself. Look- 
ing about me, the letters on the table 
attracted my attention. Mechanically, I 
took them up; mechanically, I put them 
down again. Two of them slipped from my 
trembling fingers: my eyes fell on the up- 
permost of the two. The address was in the 
handwriting of the good friend with whom 
Rothsay was sailing. 

Just as I had been speaking of Rothsay, 
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here was the news of him for which I had 
asked ! 

I opened the letter and read these words: 

“There is, I fear, but little hope for our 
friend—unless this girl on whom he has set 
his heart can (by some lucky change of cir- 
cumstances) become his wife. He has tried 
to master his weakness ; but his own infatu- 
ation is too much for him. He is really and 
truly ina state of despair. Two evenings 
since—to give you a melancholy example of 
what I mean—I was in my cabin, when I 
heard the alarm of a man overboard. The 
man was Rothsay. My sailing-master, seeing 
that he was unable to swim, jumped into the 
sea and rescued him, as I got on deck. 
Rothsay declares it to have been an accident ; 
and everybody believes him but myself. I 
know the state of his mind. Don’t be 
alarmed ; I will have him well looked after ; 
and I won’t give him up just yet. We are 
still bound southward, with a fair wind. If 
the new scenes which I hope to show him 
prove to be of no avail, I must reluctantly 
take him back to England. In that case, 
which I don’t like to contemplate, you may 
see him again—perhaps in a month’s time.” 

He might return in a month’s time— 
return to hear’ that he had lost the one 
friend, on whose power and will to help him 
he might have relied. If I failed to employ 
in his interests the short interval of life 
still left to me, could I doubt (after what I 
just read) what the end would be? How 
could I help him?» Oh, God! how could I 
help him ? 

Mrs. Rymer left the window, and returned 
to the chair which she had occupied when I 
first received her. 

“Are you quieter in your mind now?” 
she asked. 

I neither answered her nor looked at 
her. 

Still determined to reach her end, she 
tried again to force her unhappy daughter 
on me. ‘ Will you consent,” she persisted, 
“to see Susan?” 

If she had been a little nearer to me, I 
am afraid I should have struck her. “ You 
wretch !’’ I said, “do you know that I am 
a dying man?” 

“While there’s life there’s hope,” Mrs. 
Rymer remarked. 

I ought to have controlled myself ; but it 
was not to be done. 

“ Hope of your daughter being my rich 
widow ?”’ I asked. 

Her bitter answer followed instantly. 

“Even then,” she said, “Susan wouldn’t 
marry Rothsay.” 
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I looked at her—I repeated the words 
after her : “ Susan wouldn’t marry Rothsay.” 

The thought burst on my mind, like light 
bursting on the eyes of a man restored to 
sight. If Susan agreed to go through the 
form of marriage with a dying bridegroom, 
my rich widow could (and would) become 
Rothsay’s wife. Once more, the remembrance 
of the play at Rome returned, and set the 
last embers of resolution which sickness and 
suffering had left to me in a flame. The 
devoted friend of that imaginary story had 
counted on death to complete his generous 
purpose in vain: he had been condemned by 
the tribunal of man, and had been reprieved. 
I—in his place, and with his self-sacrifice in 
my mind—might found a firmer trust in the 
future ; for I had been condemned by the 
tribunal of God. 

Encouraged by my silence, the obstinate 
woman persisted. ‘‘Won’t you even send 
a message to Susan?” she asked. 

Rashly, madly, without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, I answered : 

“Go back to Susan, and say I leave it 
to her.” 

Mrs. Rymer started to her feet. ‘“ You 
leave it to Susan to be your wife, if she 
likes?” 

“T do.” 

“ And if she consents?” 

“ J consent.” 


In two weeks and a day from that time, 
the deed was done. When Rothsay returned 
to England, he would ask for Susan—and he 
would find my virgin-widow rich and free. 


SEVENTH EPOCH. 


Whatever may be thought of my conduct, 
let me say this in justice to myself—I was 
resolved that Susan should not be deceived. 

Half an hour after Mrs. Rymer had left 
my house, I wrote to her daughter, plainly 
revealing the motive which led me to offer 
marriage, solely in the future interest of 
Rothsay and herself. “If you refuse,” I 
said, in conclusion, ‘‘ you may depend on my 
understanding you and feeling for you. But, 
if you consent—then I have a favour to ask. 
Never let us speak to one another of the 
profanation that we have agreed to commit, 
for your faithful lover’s sake.” 

I had formed a high opinion of Susan— 
too high an opinion as it seemed. Her reply 
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surprised and disappointed me. In other 
words, she gave her consent. 

I stipulated that the marriage should be 
kept strictly secret, for a certain period. In 
my own mind I decided that the interval 
should be held to expire, either on the day 
of my death, or on the day when Rothsay 
returned. 

My next proceeding was to write in con- 
fidence to the priest whom I have already 
mentioned, in an earlier part of these pages. 
He has reasons of his own for not permitting 
me to disclose the motive which induced 
him to celebrate my marriage privately in 
the chapel at Lord Lepel’s house. My 
uncle’s desire that I should try change of 
air, as offering a last chance of recovery, was 
known to my medical attendant, and served 
as a sufficient reason (although he protested 
against the risk) for my removal to the 
country. I was carried to the station, and 
placed on a bed-—slung by ropes to the ceil- 
ing of a saloon carriage, so as to prevent me 
from feeling. the vibration when the train 
was in motion. Faithful Mrs. Mozeen en- 
treated to be allowed to accompany me. I 
was reluctantly compelled to refuse compli- 
ance with this request, in justice to the claims 
of my lord’s housekeeper; who had been 
accustomed to exercise undivided authority 
in the household, and who had made every 
preparation for my comfort. With her own 
hands, Mrs. Mozeen packed everything that 
I required, including the medicines prescribed 
for the occasion. She was deeply affected, 
poor soul, when we parted. 

I bore the journey—happily for me it was 
a short one—better than had been antici- 
pated. For the first few days that followed, 
the purer air of the country seemed, in some 
degree, to revive me. But the deadly sense 
of weakness, the slow sinking of the vital 
power in me, returnedas the time drew near for 
the marriage. The ceremony was performed 
at night. Only Susan and her mother were 
present. No persons in the house but our- 
selves had the faintest suspicion of what had 
happened. 

I signed my new will (the priest and Mrs. 
Rymer being the witnesses) in my bed that 
night. It left everything that I possessed, 
excepting a legacy to Mrs. Mozeen, to my 
wife. 

Obliged, it is needless to say, to preserve 
appearances, Susan remained at the lodge as 
usual. But it was impossible to resist her 
entreaty to be allowed to attend on me, for 
a few hours daily, as assistant to the regular 
nurse. When she was alone with me, and 
had no inquisitive eyes to dread, the poor 


girl shewed a depth of feeling, which I was 
unable to reconcile with the motives that 
could alone have induced her (as I then 
supposed) to consent to the mockery of our 
marriage. On occasions when I was so far 
able to resist the languor that oppressed me 
as to observe what was passing at my bed- 
side—I saw Susan look at me, as if there 
were thoughts in her pressing for utterance 
which she hesitated to express. Once, she 
herself acknowledged this. ‘I have so 
much to say to you,” she owned, “ when you 
are stronger and fitter to hear me.” At 
other times, her nerves seemed to be shaken 
by the spectacle of my sufferings. Her kind 
hands trembled and made mistakes, when 
they had any nursing duties to perform near 
me. The servants noticing her, used to say, 
“That pretty girl seems to be the most awk- 
ward person in the house.” On the day that 
followed the ceremony in the chapel, this 
want of self-control brought about an acci- 
dent which led to serious results. 

In removing the small chest which held 
my medicines from the shelf on which it was 
placed, Susan let it drop on the floor. The 
two full bottles still left were so completely 
shattered that not even a tea-spoonful of the 
contents was saved. 

Shocked at what she had done, the poor 
girl volunteered to go herself to my chemist 
in London, by the first train. I refused to 
allow it. What did it matter to me now, if 
my death from exhaustion was hastened by 
a day or two? Why need my life be pro- 
longed artificially by drugs, when I had 
nothing left to live for? An excuse for me 
which would satisfy others was easily found. 
1 said that I had been long weary of physic, 
and that the accident had decided me on 
refusing to take more. 

That night I did not wake quite so often 
as usual. When she came to me the next 
day, Susan noticed that I looked better. 
The day after, the other nurse made the 
same observation. At the end of the week, 
I was able to leave my bed, and sit by the 
tireside, while Susan read to me. Some 
mysterious change in my health had com- 
pletely falsified the prediction of the medical 
men. I sent to London for my doctor—and 
told him that the improvement in me had 
begun on the day when I left off taking my 
remedies. ‘Can you explain it?” I asked. 

He answered that no such “ resurrection 
from the dead” (as he called it) had ever 
happened in his long experience. On leaving 
me, he asked for the latest prescriptions that 
had been written. I inquired what he was 
going to do with them. “I-mean to go to 
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the chemist,” he replied, “and to satisfy 
myself that your medicines have been pro- 
perly made up.” 

I owed it to Mrs. Mozeen’s true interest 
in me, to tell her what had happened. The 
same day I wrote to her. I also mentioned 
what the doctor had said, and asked her to 
eall on him, and ascertain if the prescrip- 
tions had been shown to the chemist, and if 
any mistake had been made. 

A more innocently intended letter than 
this never was written. And yet there are 
people who have declared that it was in- 
spired by suspicion of Mrs. Mozeen ! 
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Whether I was so weakened by illness as 
to be incapable of giving my mind to more 
than one subject for reflection at a time (that 
subject being now the extraordinary recovery 
of my health)—or whether I was pre-occupied 
by the effort, which I was in honour bound 
to make, to resist the growing attraction to 
me of Susan’s society—I cannot presume to 
say. This only I know: when the discovery 
of the terrible position towards Rothsay in 
which I now stood, suddenly overwhelmed 
me, an interval of some days had passed. 
I cannot account for it. I can only say—so 
it was. 

Susan was in the room. I was wholly 
unable to hide from her the sudden change 
of colour which betrayed the horror that had 
overpowered me. She said anxiously, “ What 
has frightened you?” 

I don’t think I heard her. The play was 
in my memory again—the fatal play, which 
had wound itself into the texture of Roth- 
say’s life and mine. In vivid remembrance, 
I saw once more the dramatic situation of 
the first act, and shrank from the reflection 
of it in the disaster which had fallen on my 
friend and myself. 

“What has frightened you?” Susan re- 
peated. 

I answered in one word—l whispered his 
name: “ Rothsay!” 

She looked at me in innocent surprise. 
“Has he met with some misfortune?” she 
asked quietly. 

“ Misfortune ”"—did she call it? Had I 
not said enough to disturb her tranquillity 
in mentioning Rothsay’s name? “I am 
living!” I said. “Living—and likely to 
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live! 
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Her answer expressed fervent gratitude. 
“ Thank God for it!” 

I looked at her, astonished as she had been 
astonished when she looked at me. 

“Susan, Susan,” I cried—“ must I own 
it? I love you!” 

She came nearer to me with timid pleasure 
in her eyes—with the first faint light of a 
smile playing round her lips. 

“You say it very strangely,” she mur 
mured. “Surely, my dear one, you ought to 
love me? Since the first day when you 
gave me my French lesson—havn’t I loved 
You?” 

“ You love me?” I repeated. “ Have you 
read ?” My voice failed me; I could 
say no more. 

She turned pale. 
asked. 

“ My letter.” 

“* What letter ?” 

“The letter I wrote to you before we were 
married.” 





* Read—what?” she 


Am Iacoward? The bare recollection of 
what followed that reply makes me tremble. 
Time has passed. I am a new man now; 
my health is restored; my happiness is 
assured: I ought to be able to write on. 
No: it is not to be done. Does the man 
live, who in my place could record the suf- 
fering that I innocently, most innocently, 
inflicted on the sweetest and truest of women? 
Nothing saved us from a parting as absolute 
as the parting that follows death, but the 
confession that had been wrung from me at 
a time when my motive spoke for itself. 
The artless avowal of her affection had been 
justified, had been honoured, by the words 
which laid my heart at her feet when I said 
“T love you.” 

. * * 

She had risen to leave me. In a last 
look, we had silently resigned ourselves to 
wait, apart from each other, for the day of 
reckoning that must follow Rothsay’s re- 
turn—when we heard the sound of carriage- 
wheels on the drive that led- to the house. 
In a minute more, the man himself entered 
the room. 

He looked first at Susan—then at me. 
In both of us he saw the traces that told of 
agitation endured, but not yet composed. 
Worn and weary he waited, hesitating, near 
the door. 

“ Am I intruding?” he asked. 

“ We were thinking of you, and speaking 
of you,” I replied, “just before you came 
in.” 
“We?” he repeated, turning towards 
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Susan once more. After a pause, he offered 
me his hand—and drew it back. 

“You don’t shake hands with me,” he 
said. 

“T am waiting, Rothsay, until I know 
that we are the same firm friends as ever.” 

For the third time he looked at Susan, 
“Will you shake hands?” he asked. 

She gave him her hand cordially. ‘ May I 
stay here?” she said, addressing herself to 
me. 

In my situation at that moment, I under- 
stood the generous purpose that animated 
her. But she had suffered enough already 
—I led her gently to the door. “It will be 
better,” I whispered, “if you will wait 
down stairs in the library.” She hesitated. 
“What will they say in the house?” she 
objected, thinking of the servants, and of 
the humble position which she was still 
supposed to occupy. “It matters nothing 
what they say, now,” I told her. She left us. 

“There seems to be some private under- 
standing between you,” Rothsay said, when 
we were alone. 

“You shall hear what it is,” I answered. 
“But I must beg you to excuse me if I 
speak first of myself.” 

“ Are you alluding to your health?” 

“c Yes.” 

*“ Quite needless, Lepel. I met your doctor 
this morning. I know that a council of 
physicians decided you would die before the 
year was out.” 

He paused there. 

“ And they proved to be wrong,” I added. 

“They might have proved to be right,” 
Rothsay rejoined, “ but for the accident which 
spilt your medicine, and the despair of your. 
self which decided you on taking no more.” 

I could hardly believe that I understood 
him. “Do you assert,’ I said, “that my 
medicine would have killed me, if I had 
taken the rest of it?” 

“T have no doubt that it would.” 

“ Will you explain what you mean ?”’ 

‘‘Let me have your explanation first. I 
was not prepared to find Susan in your 
room. I was surprised to see traces of tears 
in her face. Something has happened in 
my absence. Am I concerned in it?” 

“ You are,” 

I said it quietly—in full possession of 
myself. The trial of fortitude through 
which I had already passed seemed to have 
blunted my customary sense of feeling. I 
approached the disclosure which I was now 
bound to make with steady resolution, re- 
signed to the worst that could happen when 
the truth was known. 


“Do you remember the time,” I resumed, 
“when I was so eager to serve you that J 
proposed to make Susan your wife by making 
her rich?” 

“Te” 

“Do you remember asking me if I was 
thinking of the play we saw together at 
Rome? Is the story as present to your 
mind now, as it was then?” 

“ Quite as present.” 

“ You asked if I was performing the part 
of the Marquis—and if you were the Count. 
Rothsay ! the devotion of that ideal char- 
acter to his friend has been my devotion ; 
his conviction that his death would justify 
what he had done for his friend’s sake, has 
been my conviction ; and as it ended with 
him, so it has ended with me—his terrible 
position is my terrible position towards you, 
at this moment.” 

“ Are you mad?” Rothsay asked sternly. 

I passed over that first outbreak of his 
anger in silence. 

“Do you mean to tell me you have married 
Susan?” he went on. 

“Bear this in mind,” I said. “ When I 
married her, I was doomed to death. Nay 
more. In your interests—as God is my 
witness—I welcomed death.” 

He stepped up to me, in silence, and raised 
his hand with a threatening gesture. 

That action at once deprived me of my 
self-possession. I spoke with the ungovern- 
able rashness of a boy. 

“Carry out your intentiou,” I said. 
“Tnsult me.” 

His hand dropped. 

“Insult me,” I repeated ; “it is one way 
out of the unendurable situation in which 
we are placed. You may trust me to chal- 
lenge you. Duels are still fought on the 
Continent ; I will follow you abroad ; I will 
choose pistols ; I will take care that we fight 
on the fatal foreign system ; and I will pur- 
posely miss you. Make her what I intended 
her to be—my rich widow.” 

He looked at me attentively. 

“Ts that your refuge?” he asked, scorn- 
fully. “No! I won’t help you to commit 
suicide.” 

God forgive me! I was possessed by a 
spirit of reckless despair ; I did my best to 
provoke him. 

“ Reconsider your decision,” I said ; “and 
remember—you tried to commit suicide 
yourself.” 

He turned quickly to the door, as if he 
distrusted his own powers of self-control. 

“T wish to speak to Susan,” he said, 
keeping his back turned on me. 
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“ You will find her in the library.” 

He left me. 

I went to the window. I opened it, and 
let the cold wintry air blow over my burning 
head. I don’t know how long I sat at the 
window. There came a time when I saw 
Rothsay on the house steps. He walked 
rapidly towards the park gate. His head 
was down; he never once looked back at 
the room in which he had left me. 

As he passed out of my sight, I felt a 
hand laid gently on my shoulder. Susan 
had returned to me. 

“ He will not come back,” she said. “ Try 
still to remember him as your old friend. 
He asks you to forgive and forget.” 

She had made the peace between us. [ 
was deeply touched; my eyes filled with 
tears as I looked at her. She kissed me on 
the forehead, and went out. I afterwards 
asked what had passed between them when 
Rothsay spoke with her in the library. She 
never has told me what they said to each 
other ; and she never wiil. She is right. 


Later in the day, I was told that Mrs. 
Rymer had called, and wished to “‘ pay her 
respects.” 

I refused to see her. Whatever claim she 
might have otherwise had on my consider- 
ation had been forfeited by the infamy of 
her conduct, when she intercepted my letter 
to Susan. Her sense of injury, on receiving 
my message, was expressed in writing, and 
was sent to me the same evening. The last 
sentence in her letter was characteristic of 
the woman. 

“However your pride may despise me,” 
she wrote, “I am indebted to you for the 
rise in life that I have always desired. You 
may refuse to see me—but you can’t prevent 
my being the mother-in-law of a gentleman.”’ 





Soon afterwards, I received a visit which 
I had hardly ventured,to expect. Busy as 
he was in London, my doctor came to see 
me. He was not in his usual good spirits. 

“T hope you don’t bring me any bad 
news,” I said. 

“You shall judge for yourself,” he replied. 
“T come from Mr. Rothsay, to say for him 
what he is not able to say for himself.” 

“Where is he?”’ 

“He has left England.” 

“For any purpose that you know of ?” 

“Yes. He has sailed to join the expedi- 
tion of rescue—I ought rather to call it the 
forlorn hope—which is to search for the lost 
explorers in Central Australia.’’ 
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In other words, he had gone to seek death 
in the fatal footsteps of Burke and Wills. 
I could not trust myself to speak. 

The doctor saw that there was a reason 
for my silence, and that he would do well 
not to notice it. He changed the subject. 

“May I ask,” he said, “if you have 
heard from the servants left in charge at 
your house in London?” 

“ Has anything happened 1” 

‘** Something has happened which they are 
evidently afraid to tell you; knowing the 
high opinion which you have of Mrs. Mozeen. 
She has suddenly quitted your service, and 
has gone, nobody knows where. I have 
taken charge of a letter which she left for 
you.” 

He handed me the letter. As soon as I 
had recovered myself, I looked at it. 

There was this inscription on the address : 
—*For my good master, to wait until he 
returns home.” 

The few lines in the letter itself ran 
thus :— “ Distressing circumstances oblige 
me to leave you, sir, and do not permit me 
to enter into particulars. In asking your 
pardon, I offer my sincere thanks for your 
kindness, and my fervent prayers for your 
welfare.” 

That was all. The 
interest for me. Mrs. 
on the day when she 
my letter—the letter 
appeared in these pages. 

“Is there really nothing known of the 
poor woman’s motives?” I asked. 

“There are two explanations suggested,” 
the doctor informed me. “One of them, 
which is offered by your female servants, 
seems to me absurd. They declare that 
Mrs. Mozeen, at her mature age, was in love 
with the young man who is your footman ! 
It is even asserted that she tried to recom- 
mend herself to him, by speaking of the 
money which she expected to bring to the 
man who would make her his wife. The 
footman’s reply, informing her that he was 
already engaged to be married, is alleged to 
be the cause which has driven her from your 
house.” 

I begged that the doctor would not 
trouble himself to repeat more of what my 
women servants had said. “ If the other 
explanation,” I added, “is equally unworthy 
of notice——” 

“The other explanation,” the doctor inter- 
posed, ‘comes from Mr. Rothsay, and is of 
a very serious kind.” 

Rothsay’s opinion demanded my respect. 
“ What view does he take ?’’ I inquired. 
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“ A view that startles me,” the doctor 
said. ‘“ You remember my telling you of 
the interest he took in your symptoms, and 
in the remedies I had employed? Well! 
Mr. Rothsay accounts for the incomprehen- 
sible recovery of your health, by asserting 
that poison—probably administered in small 
quantities, and intermitted at intervals in 
fear of discovery—has been mixed with 
your medicine; and he asserts that the 
guilty person is Mrs. Mozeen.” 

It was impossible that I could openly 
express the indignation that I felt on hearing 
this. My position towards Rothsay forced 
me to restrain myself. 

May I ask,” the doctor continued, “ if 
Mrs. Mozeen was aware that she had a 
legacy to expect at your death?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Has she a brother who is one of the dis- 
pensers employed by your chemists ?” 

“Tes” 

“Did she know that I doubted if my 
prescriptions had been properly prepared, 
and that I intended to make inquiries?” 

“‘T wrote to her myself on the subject.” 

* Do you think her brother told her that 
I was referred to him, when I went to the 
chemists ?” 
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“T have no means of knowing what her 
brother did.” 

“Can you at least tell me when she 
received your letter?” 

“She must have received it on the day 
when she left my house.” 

The doctor rose with a grave face. “ These 
are rather extraordinary coincidences,” he 
remarked. 

I merely replied, “Mrs. Mozeen is as 
incapable of poisoning as I am.” 

The doctor wished me good morning. 

I repeat here my conviction of my house- 
keeper’s innocence. I protest against the 
cruelty which accuses her. And, whatever 
may have been her motive in suddenly 
leaving my service, I declare that she still 
possesses my sympathy and esteem, and I 
invite her to return to me if she ever sees 
these lines. 

I have only to add, by way of postscript, 
that we have heard of the safe return of the 
expedition of rescue. Time, as my wife and 
I both hope, may yet convince Rothsay that 
he will not be wrong in counting on Susan’s 
love—the love of a sister. 

In the meanwhile, we possess a memorial 
of our absent friend. We have bought his 
picture, 


END. 
































A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By Hucu Conway, Author of “Called Back.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL.” 


WFTER Beatrice had left 
the drawing-room Frank 
stood motionless for a 
couple of minutes. He 
could not at once realise 
his position. In a dim 
indistinct way he saw 





what a mighty change his 
failure must make in his 
life, but he absolutely shrank from calling 
up a finished picture of what he fancied 
his future life must be, uncoloured by the 
love which he had by now learned to look 
upon as indispensable to making the picture 
a pleasing one. 

He could not understand it. He could not 
believe it. Frank Carruthers, although per- 
fectly able to value himself fairly, was no 
coxcomb, ready to fancy every little act of 
kindness or polite attention on the part of a 
woman an evidence of a consuming passion 
for himself. Although for weeks he had 
been making veiled love to Beatrice, there 
was no one action of hers to which he could 
point and say “that gave me hope and led 
me on.” He had not felt her hand linger in 
hisown. He had not seen a sudden blush 
dye her cheek as he drew near. He had not 
caught those earnest grey eyes fixed upon 
him with a meaning which lovers readily 
guess. It was perhaps the very absence of 
anything approaching coquetry and encour- 
agement which to Frank had made the girl 
so well worth the winning. 

Nevertheless, there was something—he 
could not, dared not particularise—something 
in her manner, more especially during the 
last few days, which had, well, to say the 
least, been of great comfort to him. He 


fancied, it may have been but fancy, there 
was a change in the way in which she spoke 
to him—perhaps in the way in which she 
looked at him. Yes, there must have been 
something, for, although he did not put the 


- thought into words, Carruthers knew, that 


had Beatrice been the same to him as in the 
early days of their acquaintance, no love of 
his, however dominant, could have forced him 
to put the question he had just put with such 
a sorry, and, it may be, unforeseen result. The 
man’s half cynical exterior hid a proud and 
sensitive nature. Had hope been entirely 
absent he would not have bared his heart to 
the woman he loved best in the world. 

Even in the first bitterness of defeat he 
did not blame her. That all was ended and 
over he never doubted. His feelings were 
those of bewilderment. He could not under- 
stand it; could see no reason for this sum- 
mary and without-appeal rejection of his love. 

“T must go and think it all over,” he 
muttered. “I can’t think here, in this room 
where the perfume of her dress still lingers.” 

He stooped and picked up a flower which 
must have fallen from her dress. He took a 
glove which was lying on the piano. 

“What a leveller love is,” he said grimly ; 
“one laughs at the idiotic proceedings of 
others, and when one’s own time comes does 
just the same. A glove! A ‘flower! Con- 
ventional emblems, lacking even originality. 
What a fool I am!” 

Nevertheless he kept them both, and no 
doubt derived as much comfort from them as 
the possession of such things is supposed to 
give. 

After this he took his hat, and, forgetting 
all about the dinner-party, went out into the 
garden to think. In spite of his assumed 
calm he must have been strongly moved, for 
he commenced his operation of thinking by 
digging his heel into the immaculate gravel 











path so viciously that the large roller was 
needed for half an hour the next morning in 
order to smooth matters down. Then, ashamed 
of this burst of passion, he walked down to 
the bottom of the garden, and, regardless of 
October dews and chilly air, threw himself 
on a seat and strove to account for what had 
happened, and to determine its result so far 
as his own future was concerned. 

But think as he would, and we may pre- 
sume his brain was a clever and able one, 
Mr. Carruthers could only get to three con- 
clusions, unsatisfactory when taken singly, 
and, of course, trebly so in the aggregate. 
Firstly, he was more in love with Beatrice 
than ever. Secondly, he could not understand 
why she had refused him. Thirdly, having 
once asked a woman to be his wife nothing 
would induce him to repeat the question. 

“No, I won’t grovel,” said Frank. “ Most 
fellows seem to grovel when they are in love. 
Hang it, I won’t! Ill be original in that 
respect if I have to cut my heart out.” 

These remarks were of course applicable 
to conclusion number three—a conclusion at 
which love always laughs. Given a prouder 
man than Mr. Carruthers, and as hopelessly 
in love with a woman, that woman, if she 
wished, might have a fresh declaration of 
undying passion every week in the year. Oh, 
yes —all lovers can “ grovel” if needs be, 

By and by a curious whim seized this 
particular lover. He would go down and 
see Sylvanus Mordle. Not that he wished 


to unbosom his woes to the curate—that 
would be grovelling with a vengeance-—but 


there seemed a certain grim propriety in 
seeking and sitting with the other man who 
was rowing in the same boat, or, to put it 
poetically, the man whose barque of joy had 
been wrecked upon the same rock as his own. 
Besides, Mordle would be sure to talk about 
Miss Clauson—he always did. “ What a 
fool Tam!” said Frank more bitterly than 
ever. Nevertheless, he walked down to the 
curate’s lodgings. 

Mr. Mordle lodged in one of a row of new 
houses which a sanguine builder had erected 
on a plot of ground not far from the church. 
When these houses were first built the 
villagers expressed their wonder as to who 
would inhabit them. They were red brick 
houses with freestone dressings—the kind of 
houses classified as “ genteel” residences. 
As such, they were a cut above the villagers, 
and many cuts—quite a gash, in fact—below 
the “families of position.” As half of the 
houses are empty to this day the builder has 
ceased to wonder at the villagers’ wonder. 

When Frank was shown into his room 
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Mordle jumped up and greeted him cheer- 


fully. “Hallo!” he jerked out. “ You 
here? Why, what’s up?” 
“T only came for a smoke and a chat.” 


“Thought you had every one—all the 
swells—up at the house to-night.” 

Frank started. “I quite forgot them,” he 
said with lack of caution unusual to him. 

“Forgot them! How shocked Horace 
will be—how grieved Herbert. No matter. 
Here you are.” 

Whilst speaking, the curate bustled about. 
He opened a drawer, took out a box of cigars, 
then shut the drawer with a bang. He 
opened a cupboard, took out a bottle of 
whiskey, then slammed the cupboard door. 
He slapped the cigars, the whiskey, a water 
bottle, and a glass on the table in front of 
Frank, and waited for him to help himself. 

But Mr. Carruthers sat silent and motion- 
less. He was looking at Mordle, who was 
still bronzed by the sun, and seemed to be in 
an aggressively rude state of health. He 
wondered if the curate felt as wretched when 
Beatrice refused him as he, Frank Carruthers, 
did at that moment. If so, and if Sylvanus 
had really conquered his disappointment, he 
was more of a man than his visitor, and as 
such entitled to respect. He got so deep 
into these speculations that he did not notice 
the curate’s curious glances. 

“Look here, Carruthers,” said Mordle 
briskly. “ You forget a dinner-party. You 
come to chat and smoke with me. You 
don’t smoke— you don’t chat. What's 
up?” 

“ Nothing.” 
took a cigar. 

“Nothing!” said the curate. 
everything.” 

“ Well then, everything.” 

“ And everything, as 1 take it, means—tell 
me what it means, Carruthers. May I wish 
you joy?” 

There was a lump in Sylvanus’s throat, 
but he choked it down manfully. Frank 
wondered at the curate’s quickness in guess- 
ing. Men in love always wonder at the 
preternatural gift of detection with which 
their friends seem endowed. 

“May I wish you joy?” reiterated Mordle. 

“You may wish what you like; but the 
truth is we are partners in misfortune.” 

* You have tried?” 

“ And failed.” Frank rapped the words 
out sharply. Mordle looked the picture of 


Frank roused himself and 


“ That means 


surprise. He held his hand out to his 
visitor. 

“ Hang it!” said Frank. “I don’t want 
pity. If you bore it, I suppose I can.” 
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“Our cases are different. 
of success.” 

“Did 1% If so, it was only one of the 
delusions natural to a man of my age.” 

“ Explain.” 

“The older you grow the more liable you 
are to delusions. A man between thirty 
and forty more easily deludes himself into 
believing that a woman loves him than a boy 
of twenty does.” 

“Ha!” said Mordle. “All new to me, 
this. Let me think it over.” The curate 
loved an argument of this sort. Presently 
he looked up. 

“That’s all—rot!” he said. “Boy of 
twenty—modest and good—can’t see any 
reason for a woman’s loving him. Man of 
thirty or forty—successful in life, say— 
measured his strength against his fellows’— 
can’t help feeling he’s quite worth being 
loved. See how fallacious your argument.” 

“Never mind,” said Frank ; “it doesn’t 
matter which way you take it.” 

“T say,” continued Mordle, laying his hand 
on Frank’s shoulder. “ Listen to my advice. 
Don’t you take ‘ No’ for an answer.” 

“Tl ask no woman twice to be my wife,” 
said Frank, with conclusion number three 
fresh in his mind. 

“You might ask this one twenty times 
and feel happy if you got her then. But 
twenty times won’t be needed. She loves 
you now, Carruthers.” 

“ What folly you talk!” 

“T don’t—I never talk folly. I have seen 
you together. I have watched her as closely 
as I watch one of my flock who leans towards 
dissent. I have seen what you haven’t seen, 
and again I say, don’t take ‘No’ for an 
answer.” 

“Let us talk of something else,” said 
Frank. All the same the old proverb about 
the looker on and the game came to his 
mind. Under some circumstances there is 
much solace to be got out of proverbs. 

They talked of something else, but as it 
always does when a man is in love, that 
something else veered round ever to the one 
thing. At last Frank threw the end of his 
cigar away and bade the curate good-night. 
Mordle’s emphatic cheery assertion that he 
ought not to despair had done him good, 
although he still swore he would not “grovel” 
and ask again. 

His guest having left him Sylvanus drew 
himself up and patted his chest approvingly. 
“It was magnanimous, very magnanimous,” 
he said, “ to help a rival like that. But I 


am thoroughly cured, so could afford to 
do it.” 


You felt certain 
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He always told himself he was cured. 
Perhaps he was. All the same the Rev. 
Sylvanus Mordle is a bachelor to this day. 

Frank went back to Hazlewood House, 
and apologised for his strange absence as 
best he could. He had been seized with a 
splitting headache and compelled to seek 
fresh air. Strange to say a splitting head- 
ache had also driven Miss Clauson, not into 
the fresh air, but to her room. “Thunder 
in the air, no doubt,” said Herbert, the most 
unsuspicious of men. 

About half past eleven the last of the 
guests departed. Mr. Turner, believing Lord 
Kelston’s friend to be an aristocratic Chris- 
tian of the most orthodox type, bade him an 
effusive good-night, little dreaming of the 
insults he had been heaping upon his head. 
Horace and Herbert gave a sigh of relief as 
their Jew-hating guest left the house. They 
had too much sense to think of apologising 
for the mishap—they merely doubled their 
civility to the eminent Israelite. At last every 
one had said good-bye, and the shutting 
up began. 

Frank in a moody sullen way watched 
Horace and Herbert as they went from 
window to window trying shutters and bars 
and bolts. He did not smile even when 
Horace gravely and deliberately counted the 
forks and spoons in Whittaker’s basket—the 
extra plate given out for dinner-parties— 
whilst Herbert blended together two half- 
emptied bottles of sherry and made one full 
one. The domestic duties were at last 
finished ; the bottles locked up; the spoons 
and forks snugly tucked up in little chamois- 
leather bags, ready to be put to rest in the 
safe until again wanted. Horace and Herbert 
looked at Frank. 

“Shall we go to bed now, or would you 
like to stay up longer?” 

Frank started out of his reverie. He did 
not feel in the least inclined for bed. “If 
you don’t mind,” he said, “I will go into the 
library and write some letters. The fresh 
air has made me so wide-awake that I sha’n’t 
be able to sleep for a long time.” 

They did mind, of course ; but were too 
polite to say so. Whittaker was ordered to 
take the lamp into the library, and Frank 
bade his cousins good-night. 

“Please turn the wick down low before 
you blow it out,” said Horace. 

“ And,” entreated Herbert, “would you 
mind turning the hearthrug upside down 
when you leave the room? It makes it last 
so much longer.” 

Frank promised, wondering the while why 
the constitution of a hearthrug was such that 
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and give yourself away to the first doll-faced 
woman who smiles on you? You will wait 
for the woman you love—five, ten, twenty 
years, it may be?” 

She clutched his arm, and her eyes looked 
at him with that same intense imploring 

ze. 

“T shall never marry another woman,” 
said Frank. 

“ No—never. 
yours at last.” 

A thought struck Frank. Did this strange 
woman come to him of her own accord, or 
had Beatrice sent her? His heart beat 
violently. “ Are you giving me a message 
from Miss Clauson?” he asked. 

“No, sir. Miss Beatrice is not one to send 
messages by servants. She doesn’t know I 
have come to you. You won’t tell her, 
Mr. Carruthers? Promise me you won't 
tell her!” 

Her face grew paler than before, as the 
possibility of Carruthers’s telling Beatrice of 
this nocturnal interview rose before her. 
She seemed so distressed that Frank has- 
tened to assure her he would not mention 
the matter. Strange as was this woman’s 
manner, something showed him that she 
meant him well. 

“She would never forgive me if she knew.” 
She whispered these words in an awestruck 
way, as if such a thing was too fearful to 
contemplate. 

“Tell me why you trouble yourself about 
my affairs?” asked Frank. 

“Why do I trouble! Because she is all 
in this world and the next to me. Because 
I would kill myself to save her from a pain 
of mind or body. Listen, Mr. Carruthers. 
Years ago—she was then but a girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen—she saved me from starva- 
tion, from death, from worse. She fed me, 
clothed me, called me back to life, and saw 
that I lived. I say to you, Mr. Carruthers, 
that if I stood with one foot across the golden 
threshold of the heavenly gate, even if my 
eyes had caught a glimpse of God and His 


Wait for her. She shall be 


angels, my ears heard the sound of the harps - 


of the blest, if below me I saw the fiery 
gulf—if I knew that withdrawing my foot 
would bring her happiness, I would withdraw 
it, and be doomed for ever.” 

Her figure seemed to dilate as she uttered 
this tremendous rhapsody. It certainly 
sounded like an exaggerated expression 
when used to illustrate the devotion of one 
woman to another. But the depth of the 
love which woman can bear to woman has 
never yet been rightly plumbed. 

Even Frank, who we may presume con- 
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sidered Miss Clauson worthy of out-of-the- 
way adoration, felt that Mrs. Miller’s eccen- 
tric and profane description of her sentiments 
towards her mistress was more exalted than 
any occasion could warrant. Nevertheless, 
as she was sounding the praises of the woman 
he loved, his heart softened towards her. 

“This is sheer idolatry,” he said, not 
unkindly. 

“Call it what you will, sir. I mean all I 
say, and more.” 

“ And because you are so fond of her, you 
wish to see her future in my hands, feeling 
sure it will be a happy one?” 

“Yes, sir. I have watched you day by 
day, and have seen that you love her. I 
have asked about you, and heard you spoken 
of with the tongue of good report. Be- 
sides ‘i 

She hesitated. Carruthers hoped she 
would finish the sentence with some infor- 
mation as to the true state of Beatrice’s 
feelings. Mrs. Miller's assurance that she 
had good grounds for asking him to wait for 
an indefinite time would be thrice welcome. 
Lovers and drowning men ought to be 
coupled together in the matter of catching 
at straws. 

“Well, besides what?” he said, seeing she 
still hesitated. 

“You are both of the elect,” she said in 
strangely solemn accent. ‘The seal is on 
your foreheads.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Frank in 
bewilderment. 

She clasped her thin hands together ; her 
eyes shone with strange brilliancy. ‘‘ Mean!” 
she exclaimed, so loudly that Frank glanced 
at the door to make sure that it was closed. 
“Mean! Can it be possible that those 
blessed ones who are predestined to be saints 
hereafter can walk the earth and know it 
not? I can see it, can read it on your face— 
on Miss Beatrice’s face. ‘Many are called, 
but few are chosen ’—few are chosen. You 
are of the few.” 

“Oh!” said Frank. He was beginning to 
understand that he was dealing with a re- 
ligious fanatic. His bewilderment was suc- 
ceeded by pitying curiosity, tempered by 
sarcasm. 

“If one could believe it, it would be very 
satisfactory,” he continued. “Tell me why 





you feel so sure about us. Our creed must 
differ from yours.” 
“Creed!” she burst out. “You were 


chosen before there was a creed in the 
world. The seal is put on the elect as they 
draw the first breath. It may be that a 
heathen who has never heard God’s name 
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the night and early morning air impaired it. 
Then he sought the library, closed the door, 
and was alone with his own thoughts. 

There is no occasion to recapitulate these. 
We have had them all before, and they grew 
no more cheerful. Even Mr. Carruthers got 
tired of them at last, and to break the 
monotony made a pretence of writing a letter 
toafriend. But the sight of pen and paper 
woke a strong temptation to say again .b 
their aid all he had already said to Beatrice, 
as well as all he meant to say when cut so 
suddenly short. But his pride would not 
allow him to break so quickly his resolution 
number three. 

Then he tried to read. Naturally he 
turned to poetry. All lovers turn to it as 
inevitably as a duck does to water. He 
took Tennyson from the shelf, and for the 
first time in his life sympathised with the ill- 
used egotistical hero of Locksley Hall. After 
this he chanced upon a volume of Mrs. 
Browning’s, and read all about the poet who, 
although so passionately in love with Lady 
Geraldine, was thick-headed enough not to 
be able to detect the existence of a 
corresponding sentiment on the part of her 
ladyship. 

And just as Mr. Carruthers reached the 
part where the lovely lady comes by night, 
passes through the poet’s window, and in 
rather a forward way does all the wooing, 
he heard a light faint finger-tap on the 
library door. A wild but not altogether 
unnatural thought ran through him. Was 
a second Lady Geraldine episode about 
to occur? Could it be that Beatrice— 

He ran to the door and threw it open. 
On the threshold stood, not Beatrice, but— 
terrible disappointment — the black-robed 
figure of Mrs. Miller, the nurse. What in 
the world could this sombre uninteresting 
woman want with him at this hour of 
the night ? 

“ You—Mrs. Miller!” he exclaimed. 
anything the matter?” 

“May I come in, sir?” she asked. 

“Certainly, what can I do for you?” 

She entered the room and carefully closed 
the door. Frank’s wonderment grew. He 
could not help picturing the dismay which 
would fall upon Horace and Herbert had they 
known that at one o’clock in the morning he 
was conversing with a female member of 
their establishment. 

Mrs. Miller drew near to him. “ May I 
speak a few words to you, Mr. Carruthers?” 
She asked the favour respectfully, but as one 
who fully expected it would be granted. 

“Speak away,” said Frank, good-naturedly. 
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“But is 
house ?”’ 
“ Nothing more than you know of, sir.” 

Her words bore a meaning which did not 
escape Carruthers. They told him that Mrs. 
Miller was quite aware of what had taken 
place between him and Beatrice. He winced 
mentally. The thought of his rejection 
becoming the gossip of the servants’ hall was 
not pleasant. 

“Well, let me hear what you have to 
say.” He spoke with more asperity than 
usual, 

The strange visitor laid her hand on his 
arm. She was a tall woman, he wasa man of 
middle height, so the faces of the two were all 
but on a level. Frank, who had never until 
now taken particular notice of the nurse, 
was much struck by the wild intense look in 
those dark eyes which gleamed from the 
white worn-looking face. He began to won- 
der if her wits were all right. But she 
spoke sensibly, although there was passion in 
her voice. 

“ Mr. Carruthers,” she said, “ tell me how 
much you love Miss Beatrice?” 

The sudden question staggered as well as 
annoyed Frank. He frowned. “I am not 
in the habit of making confidences to—to 
strangers.” He was going to say “ inferiors,” 
but it was a word he hated using. 

“Oh, sir; don’t misunderstand me. Tell 
me—” the woman spoke with startling 
earnestness—“ tell me: set my mind at 
rest. Let me know that you love her with 
all your heart and soul—that the very ground 
her foot presses is holy to you—that you 
could cherish her, care for her, be true to 
her until death! Tell me this and make 
me happy. Surely you are not ashamed of 
loving her?” 

Her manner was so impressive that Car- 
ruthers for the moment forgot it was but a 
servant who addressed him. “No,” he said, 
speaking slowly, and with his eyes fixed on 
the opposite wall. “No, Iam not ashamed 
of loving her. What concern it is of yours 
I cannot divine ; but I love your mistress as 
much as a man can love a woman.” 

Mrs. Miller bent down and kissed his 
hand. She murmured a few words which 
he could not catch. Most men, not being 
kings or princes, object to having their hands 
kissed. Frank did. “Have you anything 
more to say?” he asked. 

“Only this, sir—you will wait, will you 
not?” 

“Wait! For what?” 

“For her—for Miss Beatrice. Oh! Mr. 
Carruthers, you won’t go in a fit of anger, 


there anything wrong in the 
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He crushed the paper in his hand, and 
no doubt cursed, not Beatrice, but his ill- 
luck. He could not go away that day. He 
felt that such a sudden departure would 
set the brothers gossiping and trying to 
account for its cause. But, as persons 
generally do in such extremities, he received 
a letter or a telegram, the nature of which 
made it imperative he should leave on the 
morrow. 

Horace and Herbert expressed genuine 
sorrow at this sudden termination to his 
visit. They pressed him to come to Hazle- 
wood House at the end of the next term. 
He promised to do so. Only by forswearing 
himself could he avoid giving an explanation 
of what made his presence for the future 
impossible. Of course he saw Beatrice as 
usual ; but neither by word nor look did he 
allude to what had passed between them. 
On her part she seemed shy and constrained, 
and the old apathetic manner appeared to 
have reasserted its sway. Dr. Carruthers’s 
cure for morbidness was a failure! 

The moment for departure came. Horace 
had taken the reins. Herbert was: beside 
him. Frank’s portmanteaus were stowed 
away in the big wagonette. He turned to 
shake hands with Beatrice. “I came here 
an invalid in body,” he said to himself; “I 
go away with a chronic mental disease. The 
exchange is a sorry one.” 

“Won't you come with us, Beatrice?” 
asked Herbert. 

She drew back her outstretched hand, and 
hesitated. Frank turned hiseyes away. He 
would in no way plead for this concession. 
Suddenly, and in a defiant way, which such a 
trivial matter by no means seemed to call 
for, she exclaimed, “ Yes, I will come. Wait 
for me one minute.”’ In one minute, literally, 
she was back again, in her hat and jacket, 
and seated opposite Frank. 

Few words passed between them during 
the drive to the station. A mere good-bye 
was all they said as Frank took his seat in 
the train; but as that train rolled out of 
Blacktown, as his eyes for the last time met 
Beatrice’s, fairly and fully, Mr. Carruthers’s 
heart leaped in a way which would have been 
a credit toa boy’s of eighteen, and once more 
and for ever he knew that no vanity of his 
had led him to dare to think that in Miss 
Clauson’s manner towards him there was an 
undefinable, inscrutable “ something,” which 
had led him to risk and apparently lose 
all. 

So “hope eternal” sprang again, and the 
conviction forced itself on Mr. Carruthers 
that the day might come when, in spite of 
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his conclusion number three, he must perforce 
“ grovel.” 

And, notwithstanding his pride, this fact 
was by no means an unpleasant one | 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DISPUTED CLAIM. 


Durtné the last three months of the year 
Hazlewood House did not belie its reputa- 
tion for calm regularity of its domestic 
concerns and immunity from the many petty 
ills and annoyances which afflict less method- 
ically conducted establishments. So far as 
could be seen all promised well for a quiet, 
placid, and uneventful winter. Horace and 
Herbert employed themselves as was their 
wont. They were men who could spread out 
a little occupation over a large slice of time, 
so never found the hours hang wearily. 
Beatrice seemed fairly happy with her bright- 
haired boy. The little fellow was now 
beginning to prattle merrily, and his manner 
towards the Talberts was more audacious 
and familiar than ever. Altogether it looked 
as if nothing would occur to disturb the 
even tenour of life at Hazlewood House, 
until the budding hedges once more brought 
round the usual spring cleaning. 

But, all undreamt of by the brothers, 
storms were brewing which were to shake 
their house to the foundations. 

Christmas came. Now Christmas Day 
was a day on which the Talberts made great 
sacrifices for the good of their fellow-creatures. 
Sylvanus Mordle, who believed that those in 
poverty were as much entitled to creature- 
comforts as to spiritual consolations, always 
sent the hat round at Christmas, and collected 
a special fund for the purpose of giving all 
his very poor people a hearty dinner. At 
this dinner the Talberts were his henchmen. 
No one who knew their fastidious tastes 
could have seen them carving huge joints of 
sanguinary-looking beef or serving out sticky 
segments of plum-pudding without feeling 
sure that, at heart, they were thoroughly 
good fellows. Herbert did once plaintively 
ask Mordle if the meat need be quite so red. 
The curate chuckled. “If it wasn’t red, 
they'd say ‘twas American, and leave it,” 
he answered. It is to be feared that ex- 
perience had taught Mordle that charity is 
often looked upon as a right to be demanded, 
not a bounty for which to be thankful. 
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shall sit on the steps of the great throne, 
while he who has lived on earth the life of 
a saint shall go into everlasting fire.” 

“This is predestination with a vengeance,” 
thought Frank. ‘ Why do you feel so sure 
about Miss Clauson and me?” he asked. 

“T can read it in your faces. You are to 
have happiness in this world and in the 
next.” 

Frank’s sense of humour made him feel 
inclined to ask Mrs. Miller about the ulti- 
mate fate of the gentle Horace and Herbert, 
with their kindly hearts and old-womanish 
ways. He would even have liked to know 
what was to become of the sedate Whittaker, 
and William Giles, the coachman. But he 
checked the questions. He saw that what 
was amusement to him was death to the 
pale, excited woman at his side. He did not 
wish to enter into a theological argument, 
and at this time of night play Pelagius to 
this feminine disciple of Augustine. Indeed, 
he knew that the arguments of those who 
hold the doctrine of predestination, and its 
correlative, reprobation, are logically unan- 
swerable by the best theologian ever turned 
out of Oxford; and theology was not Mr. 
Carruthers’s pet science. So he contented 
himself by expressing a polite hope that 


Mrs. Miller felt also sure of her own 
salvation. 
“T!” she exclaimed, and a shudder as of 


terror ran through her. “I have prayed 
day and night—day and night—that an 
answer may be given me, that a sign may be 
shown tome. The answer has been given.” 

“Well, you found it all right, I hope,” 
said Frank, to humour her. 

She leaned forward, and again clutched 
his arm. “Iam ‘one of the many,’” she 
said, in a low, thrilling whisper. Her face 
wore a look of utter hopelessness. Frank 
pitied the poor creature from the bottom of 
his heart. 

“My good woman,” he said, “ your belief 
is simply a diabolical one. Get rid of it, and 
trust that there is some mercy to be shown 
to those who ask for it. Go and talk to 
Mr. Mordle or the rector, or some one whose 
business it is to set things of this kind 
straight. Now I think we had better say 
good night.” 

“Good-night, sir. Thank you,” she said, 
with a sudden return to her usual calm and 
respectful manner. Then, with bent head, 
and hopelessness written all over her, she 
walked slowly to the door. A thought struck 
Carruthers. 

“Wait a moment,” he said; “I should 
like to write a line to Miss Clauson.” 
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“‘ Love-letters will do no good, sir.” 

“It’s not a love-letter,”’ said Frank some- 
what sharply. Mrs. Miller waited. 

He took a sheet of paper. After what 
had happened he felt he could not address 
the woman he loved as “My dear Miss 
Clauson,” and he did not dare to write “ My 
dear Beatrice.”’ So his letter began abruptly, 
without address of any kind. Moreover, it 
was very short. Here it is :— 

* Now that I have asked my question, and 
you have given your answer, tell me would 
you rather I left this place at once, or stayed 
on as I intended.— Yours, F. C.” 

He handed the letter to Mrs. Miller. She 
took it ina reluctant manner. “ You have 
not written anything unkind to her?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing. Take my word for it.” 

“ And you promise you will wait?” 

“T must wait, whether I like it or not,” 
said Frank, rather bitterly. 

“Good-night sir.” Mrs. Miller curtseyed, 
and stole noiselessly from the room. 

Frank fell back into a reverie. -How 
strange that in the few hours since he had 
been rejected two persons had bade him wait 
and hope—Mordle, in his cheery, optimistic 
way, Mrs. Miller, in her sombre, half- 
entranced, highly-wrought religious frenzy. 
Poor woman! what extraordinary ideas she 
held! She must be next door to a religious 
monomaniac, with her ghastly tenets of fore- 
ordainment and predestination. 

Nevertheless, if either of his counsellors 
gave him hope, it was this mad, wild-spoken 
fanatic. She was, so to say, Beatrice’s body 
servant, and as such might be presumed to 
know something of the secrets of her mis- 
tress’s heart, or at the least to be able to make 
a shrewd guess at them. So, in spite of his own 
common sense, in spite of her dismal jargon 
about the elect, the seals, and the rest of it, 
the hope which springs eternal began to throw 
up a tiny shoot in Mr. Carruthers’s heart. 

At last he went to bed, wondering what 
answer he would receive to his letter. It is 


‘to be hoped the promise he made Mrs. Miller 


was to be more sacred than those made to 
Horace and Herbert, for he blew out the 
lamp anyhow, and left the hearthrug to take 
care of itself. 

Alas for the “hope eternal!” It was all 
but crushed in the morning by a note from 
Beatrice, which, with the bathos attending 
all modern emotional incidents, was brought 
in with his shaving water. It ran so:— 
“Please go away.—B. C.” Then she added 
in a postscript—* Don’t think me unkind. 
It is better for your sake.” 
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It was no doubt the terrible sights of the 
forenoon which made the Talberts rigidly 
taboo, so far as their own table was concerned, 
all conventional Christmas fare. As Horace 
gravely said, there is, to educated minds, 
something savouring of vulgarity in suppos- 
ing that the celebration of a certain holy- 
day must be attended by the consumption of 
a certain class of comestibles. So their 
dinner consisted of clear soup, fish, a brace 
of birds and an omelet. 

“We never thought of Beatrice,” said 
Herbert penitently. “Beatrice might have 
liked roast-beef and plum-pudding.” 

But Miss Clauson did not yearn for Christ- 
mas diet. Moreover, her thoughts were far 
away from eating and drinking. Indeed, 
during the last three months the girl had 
been, even for her, strangely quiet and 
thoughtful. As for a little while longer we 
must be contented to regard her from the 
outside only, her musings cannot be divulged. 
To-day, no doubt, she was thinking a great 
deal about an impending visit to her father’s 
house. 

Horace and Herbert had urged it earnestly. 
Not, as they kindly and truthfully told her, 
that they wished to lose her for even a day. 
But it was well that the world should think 
that the Clausons were a united family. It is 
curious what a simpleton most people think 
the world, and how easily they fancy it can be 
taken in. 

Beatrice consented to be guided by her 
uncles’ advice. So on the day after Christ- 
mas she left Oakbury. Sir Maingay and his 
family were wintering in London. It is 
surprising the number of respectable families 
who do winter in London. 

Sir Maingay met her at Paddington. The 
baronet looked a little rounder and a little 
more commonplace than when last she saw 
him. He greeted his daughter affectionately 
but told her she looked ill and careworn. 
Then he inquired for Horace and Herbert. 
As from the very first day they had kept 
Sir Maingay in his proper place, he looked 
upon them with the greatest respect. “Is 
it true they have adopted a child?” he 
asked. Some garbled version of the affair 
had reached hin. 

“No,” said Beatrice. “TI have.” 

“You, my dear! Adopt a child! Why, 
it is time you thought of the possibility of 
having children of your own. I have for 
months been hoping to hear you were 
engaged to be married.” 

“T shall never marry,” said Beatrice, 
rather coldly. 

“ Depend upon it, it is the best state,” 
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said Sir Maingay eagerly. Then he started 
off on the subject of the precocity which 
Beatrice’s little half-brothers displayed. How 
the elder said this yesterday and the younger 
did that the day before—a record of indi- 
vidual but not general interest. 

But just before they reached his house, Sir 
Maingay made a more notable remark. “I 
made the acquaintance this week of a young 
relative of your poor mother’s—a Mr. Car- 
ruthers, who was staying with you some time 
ago. I told him you were coming up and he 
promised to call.” 

It was growing dusk, so the flush that 
leapt to Miss Clauson’s cheek was unseen. 
She was silent for half a minute, then she 
said quietly, ‘I shall be very glad to see Mr. 
Carruthers.” 

Lady Clauson was gracious and condescend- 
ing. She had gained some sort of success in 
town last season, so could afford to be so. 
Nevertheless, Beatrice was in various ways 
shown that she was a stranger within her 
father’s gates. The little boys were brought 
down to see her dressed in their company 
clothes and manners. They were good, ordi- 
nary, uninteresting little fellows, and no 
doubt Miss Clauson contrasted them with a 
golden-haired pet of hers at Oakbury. Al- 
though the ladies were civil to each other 
they did not sympathise. Like many others, 
Lady Clauson was utterly unable to under- 
stand Beatrice. 

“Never, if you can help it, marry a 
widower,” she said to a bosom friend. “No 
one can tell the anxiety a first wife’s child is 
—no one who has not experienced it.” 

“Tt must be,” said the friend with great 
feeling. 

“Tf she did not always dress so carefully,” 
continued Lady Clauson sorrowfully, “I 
should believe she had made up her mind to 
be an old maid, and might then do something 
for the boys. She has more money than any 
young girl should have.” 

Carruthers called ; Carruthers dined at Sir 
Maingay’s, and moreover, presuming on his 
distant relationship, Carruthers had the auda- 
city and, after all that had happened, we may 
say humility, to escort Miss Clauson to an 
afternoon classical concert. Since last Octo- 
ber Frank had a thousand times pictured his 
meeting with Beatrice and a thousand times 
settled how he would deport himself. The 
result was that he forgot all his self-training 
and bore himself simply as nature prompted 
him. He was earnest, tender, respectful. 
More than ever he felt the charm which the 
girl exercised over him, yet he dared not speak 
again of love. In his inner heart he knew 
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that for well or ill he must some day re-say 
those passionate words—but not yet. The 
second cast of the die must, should be, the 
last. His nearest verbal approach to love- 
making was this :— 

He told Beatrice he had received a letter 
from Horace begging him to spend a few days 
at Oakbury before the Lent term began. 
“Tt isa great compliment,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Beatrice, “very great. 
Are you going?” 

“That is for you to decide, not for me.’ 

She dropped her eyes and was silent. 
Frank waited. 

“Do you forbid it?” he asked in that 
authoritative voice which women love to hear 
with a man. Still she was silent. He 
repeated the question. 

“T have no right to forbid it,” she said. 

“You have every right. We do not 
allude to the past, but we do not forget it. 
Look up and answer me. Shall I go to 
Hazlewood t” 

Strange to say, he spoke in a commanding 
way, such as he had never before displayed 
when addressing her. Perhaps she liked him 
none the less for it. With an effort she 
raised her eyes to his. “ It is most unwise?” 
she whispered. 

“ Unwise you mean for me, of course,” he 
said quickly. “That part is for me to decide, 
not for you.” 


She held out her hand impulsively. “ We 
can be friends, Frank,” she said. 
“ Always,” answered Carruthers. “ And 


now we may as well settle to go down 
together.” 

To this she made no objection, and Frank’s 
love-making ended for the time. His dreams 
that night may have been pleasant ones, but 
as for Beatrice she sat for hours in her room 
gazing into the fire with a pained, hopeless 
look on her face. The little line which Frank 
had once noticed between her brows seemed 
to have grown deeper and more distinct. 

If Carruthers had hoped for a great deal 
from that journey to Blacktown, he was 
doomed to be disappointed. Events occurred 
at Hazlewood House which took Beatrice 
back in hot haste and alone. 

One morning Horace and Herbert were in 
earnest discussion respecting a hip-bath, the 
paint of which showed signs of wear. The 
question was whether it should be sent to the 
auctioneer’s and sold for the best price, or 
should be re-japanned. Herbert, who was 
given to temporising, favoured the reparation, 
Horace, who was more thorough in his ideas, 
thought it should go at once to the sale-room. 
The matter was so important and interesting 


that neither of the brothers heard the sound 
of carriage wheels outside the house. 

The wheels were those belonging to a gig, 
a genuine unmistakable gig. Whittaker, 
who saw it come up the drive and stop at 
the front, not the side door, was much dis- 
gusted. He did not know the traditional 
respectability enjoyed by the driver of a gig. 
He drew the line at dog-carts. Sylvanus’s 
tricycle was only borne with because it 
carried a clergyman. 

The gig in question was driven by a man 
who dismounted and helped to the ground a 
woman with a good-tempered looking shiny 
face, and who was dressed in refreshingly 
bright colours. One of them rang the bell 
timidly, and after a befitting interval the 
dignified Whittaker condescended to open 
the door. The man asked if the Messrs. 
Talbert were in. This collective style jarred 
upon Whittaker, who had been in the family 
long enough to remember the time when 
“ Messrs. Talbert and Co.” was a well-known 
form of address. He replied that Mr. Tal- 
bert and Mr. Herbert were in, but at present 
engaged. 

“We will wait until they can see us,” 
said the man. So Whittaker let them come 
into the house. They wiped their feet on 
entering so carefully and thoroughly that all 
doubts as to their being persons of any im- 
portance were at once set at rest. Whittaker 
felt he was quite right in offering them chairs 
in the hall. They were too respectable to be 
left standing, but the gig and the feet-rubbing 
combined showed they were not to be ushered 
into the drawing-room. 

“ What name shall I say?” he asked. 

“ We are strangers,” said the man. “ You 
can say we have called on private and confi- 
dential business.” 

“You had better give me your name,” 
said Whittaker. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Rawlings,” 
woman. 

So Whittaker went up stairs, found his 
masters, and told them that a Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawlings wanted to see them on private and 
confidential business. 

“ Rawlings,” said Herbert with a shudder. 
“We know no one with such an awful name. 
Who are they, Whittaker?” 

“ T have no idea, sir,” said Whittaker. As 
his masters adjudged the name horrible, he 
felt half offended at it being supposed he 
knew any one named Rawlings. 

“ Where are they?” asked Horace. 

“Tn the hall, sir.’ Whittaker felt thank- 
ful he had not been tempted to give them 
sitting-room honours. 


answered the 
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“ Whittaker,” said Horace, gravely, “ we 
shall be extremely annoyed if you have let 
persons come inside our house who are book- 
hawkers, or, worse still, those who try to 
buy up second-hand clothes, as these people 
say they come on private and confidential 
business.” 

However, they put their eye-glasses up, 
and went down to the hall and confronted 
their visitors. They found a woman whose 
philistinic attire set their teeth on edge, and 
a pale-faced man with rather prominent light 
blue eyes, and a weak-looking agitated kind 
of face. The brothers wondered mightily 
what these people could want with them. 

“ You wish to speak to us?”’ said Horace, 
suavely. Although they kept persons at a 
distance as long as possible at arm’s length, 
the Talberts were always polite and kindly 
spoken. 

“ If you please, sir,” said the man. Horace 
and Herbert waited. 

“We should like to see you in private,” 
said the woman, glancing round the hall. So 
Herbert opened the drawing-room door, and 
they all walked inside. ‘ Now, then,” said 
Horace, encouragingly, “ what can we do for 
you, Mr. Rawlings—I believe that is your 
name?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Rawlings, drawing 
out a pocket-book, and handing Horace a 
card, on which was printed, “ Rawlings, 
Bros., Purveyors of Pork, 142, Gray Street, 
London.” Horace shivered. He felt very 
angry. 

* Pork,” he said, “is a meat we never 
touch.” Then he motioned to Herbert to 
ring the bell. But Mr. Rawlings interposed. 
**T didn’t come on that sort of business, sir, 
The fact is, I have heard that some time last 
year a child, a little boy, was left at your 
house, sent from no one knows where. Is 
this correct, gentlemen?” 

“It is quite true,” answered Horace. He 
was sorry he had misjudged the man in 
thinking him a touting tradesmen. “ But 
why do you ask?” he added. 

The man grew visibly excited. “Me and 
my wife,” he said, “have strong hopes that 
the little boy is one we lost, or had stolen 
from us more than two years ago.” 

The brothers’ faces were perfect studies. 
That two people like this should lay claim to 
Beatrice’s boy was simply absurd. “ Impos- 
sible !” they ejaculated in one breath. 

“Don’t say impossible,” said Mr. Raw- 
lings. “ We may find our little boy at last ; 
we have been hunting about all over Eng- 
land for foundlings such as this. It may 
be this one is ours.” 
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“ Why should it have been sent here?” 

“T can’t tell, sir. But I won’t leave a 
stone unturned. May we see the boy?” 

The situation was growing ridiculous, and 
if the Talberts disliked one thing more than 
another it was a ridiculous situation. The 
best way out of this one seemed to be that 
Mr. Rawlings should see the child and be 
satisfied it was not his missing offspring. So 
Horace rang the bell and desired that the 
little boy should be brought down. 

Mrs. Miller, the nurse, upon receiving in- 
structions to this effect, imagined that her 
charge was to be shown to visitors of im- 
portance. So she quickly put on his best 
garments, and made him look very cherubic. 
He trotted into the drawing room a cabinet 
picture of childish health and beauty. 

Rawlings looked at him with excitement 
in every line of his face. His light blue 
eyes seemed to be starting out of his head. 
“ Maria,” he whispered hoarsely to his wife, 
“look at him. Just what ours would have 
grown to. The same hair—the same eyes. 
Maria, is this not your boy? Answer me— 
and thank heaven we have at last found 
him.” 

The wife looked at the child but did not 
answer at once. 

“It is—I know it is,” said the man. 
“Tell them so, Maria.” 

“T hope it is,” said his wife. 

The Talberts on hearing this looked stu- 
pified. The case was assuming undreamt 
of proportions. Dimly they saw that this 
recognition meant strange things. 

“My good man,” said Horace, “ you are 
making a complete mistake.” 

“Oh no, sir—no mistake. 
father be mistaken ? 


How can a 
Oh, my pretty boy— 
my long lost lamb! Come to me and give 
me one kiss! Come to your father!” 

He shot his arms. out so vehemently that 
Harry was frightened, and instead of accept- 
ing the invitation ran to Herbert, and hiding 
his face against his leg set up a howl, which 
brought in Mrs. Miller, who at once whipped 
him away. She had strict instructions from 
Beatrice never to let the child become a 
nuisance. Horace and Herbert with arched 
eyebrows sat staring at their visitors. 

“We may take our little boy back with 


us at once, sir—may we not?” asked 
Rawlings. 
“Certainly not,” said Horace. ‘“ You 


have not given us the slightest proof it is 
your child.” 

“ But it is, sir. 
it is.” 

“Tell us how it came here. Until you can 


I know, and Maria knows 
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do that we cannot admit your claim for an 
instant. It is absurd—you must be mis- 
taken.” 

«“ Absurd!” echoed Herbert. 

“Tell me whose child it is, if it isn’t 
mine?” retorted the man. “Do that and 
I will go away. I don’t care how it came 
here. I know it. I recognise it. It is my 
poor lost little boy, and I will have it.” 

The man grew more excited than before. 
Horace was intensely annoyed. He turned 
to the woman. “ You seem to have some 
sense,” he said ; “do you claim this child?” 

She glanced at her husband and tears 
sprang into her eyes. “ Yes, sir,” she said, 
“TI believe it is my child.” The situation 
grew worse and worse. It was well for the 
boy that he had made such friends of Horace 
and Herbert or he must have been sacrificed 
forthwith, if only to rid the house of his 
self-styled father and mother. 

As it was the Talberts temporised ; they 
promised to consider the matter for a few 
days, and let Mr. Rawlings know the decision 
they might come to. Mr. Rawlings wrote 
on his business card the name of an hotel at 
which he was staying, and having again and 
again asserted that he would not be robbed 
of his refound son, at last, to the unspeakable 
relief of our friends, drove away in his gig. 

Never had Horace and Herbert been 
placed in such a difficulty. They sat strok- 
ing their beards for at least half an hour, but 
could see no way out of it. The arrival of 
the child on that evening of last year was as 
nothing compared to the present dilemma. 
Then, had they chosen to use it, there was 
at least a short cut out of the difficulty ; now 
there was none. The more they thought the 
more improbable it seemed that these people 
cquld be the parents of the boy. And yet 
the man at least asserted that it was so, as 
if the matter was beyond doubt. The belief 
that the child was “some one’s” child still 
clung to both Horace and Herbert. It 
seemed, moreover, an absolute insult that 
the child of such persons as Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawlings should have been sent to Hazle- 
wood House. Why should they have been 
chosen out of all the world to have this 
child foisted upon them? Why did not the 
unknown sender return it to its rightful 
home? The whole claim was a mistake ; 
whether wilful or accidental, it was a mis- 
take. Fond as they had really grown of the 
little boy, the Talberts were far too just to 
think of wishing to keep him from his legi- 
timate owners ; but they had no intention of 
surrendering him to the first claimant. 

Besides, what about Beatrice? what would 
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she say? Beatrice, to whom the child seemed 
as the apple of hereye. Bitterly they blamed 
themselves for ever having yielded to her 
request that she might keep the foundling. 
But what was done, was done, and could 
not now be helped. 

Horace wrote to Beatrice by the next post. 
He told her that some persons had called 
and claimed her boy. The whole thing, he 
said, was a great puzzle to him and to 
Herbert. They had deferred their decision 
for a few days. If possible they would do 
nothing until her return. 

Beatrice was alone when she read that 
letter. She turned deadly pale and seemed 
to gasp for breath. Then she rang the bell 
and ordered her things to be packed. At 
breakfast she quietly told Lady Clauson that 
she found she must return to Blacktown by 
the next train. She gave no reason for this 
abrupt departure, and her sudden determina- 
tion annoyed Lady Clauson immensely. Sir 
Maingay said nothing. His daughter had 
long ago shown him she was entire mistress 
of her own actions, 

“ Mark my words,” said Lady Clauson as 
soon as Beatrice had departed ; “that girl 
will some day do something which will dis- 
grace the family.” 

“Oh nonsense, my love,” said Sir Main- 
gay, who had now been married long enough 
to find out that his beautiful wife was not 
all his fancy had once painted her. 

Beatrice reached Hazlewood House quite 
unexpected. The Talberts were out, so the 
girl ran straight to the nursery. “ Where 
is my boy?” she cried, so vehemently that 
she startled Mrs. Miller who knew nothing 
of the purport of the visit paid yesterday. 
The boy was there all safe, and Miss Clauson, 
without removing her outdoor garments, 
hugged and caressed her pet until she was told 
that her uncles had come in. She went to them 
at once. They greeted her in astonishment. 

“What have you done about those 
wretched people?” she asked quickly. “ The 
people who claim my boy, I mean.” 

“My dear, we have done nothing as yet.” 

“ You will not dream of giving him up?” 

“T hope we shall not be obliged to.” 

“ Listen, Uncle Horace,” her cheek flushed 
as she spoke. “I will give him up to no 
one—no one at all.” 

“T am sure, my dear Beatrice, you will 
be entirely guided by us,” said Horace. 

“‘ Of course she will,” said Herbert, kindly. 
They must have been sanguine men, as the 
set of Miss Clauson’s brow did not promise 
well for her submitting to guidance of any 
kind 
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“T shall never give up that boy,’ she 
said in a firm voice, “until the person who 
claims it gives every proof that it is his. 
I would rather run away with him and hide 
myself.” 

Horace looked extremely shocked. “My 
dear Beatrice,” he said, “it grieves us both 
to hear you talk so wildly. The child is a 
very nice child, but you speak of it as if it 
were of our own flesh and blood.” 

Beatrice did not reply to this; but the 
upshot was that the Talberts promised to 
write to Mr. Rawlings and say that they 
held his recognition of a child not seen for 
more than two years insufficient proof that 
it was his own, and in the absence of 
further evidence declined to entertain his 
claim. After this Beatrice left them, and 
for some time they mourned over this new 
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and startling phase of demonstrativeness 
displayed by one of their own kin. 

Two mornings afterwards, Horace opened 
a letter addressed to him in clerkly writing. 
He read it and it seemed as if his jaw was 
about to fall. In silence he handed the 
letter to Herbert. Herbert read it, and his 
face reflected his brother’s emotion. One 
glance passed between them and they knew 
that they were of one mind. Horace turned 
to Beatrice. 

“ Beatrice,” he said in a voice solemn as 
the grave, and in a manner decisive as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, “ that 
child must be given up.” 

She started, but before she could speak 
she heard Herbert’s echo, equally solemn 
and decisive: “ Beatrice, that child must 
be given up.” 


(To be continued.) 


A CASUAL SONG, 


SHE sang of lovers met to play 

“ Under the may bloom, under the may,” 
But when I sought her face so fair, 

I found the set face of Despair. 


She sang of woodland leaves in spring, 

And joy of young love dallying ; 

But her young eyes were all one moan, 
And Death weighed on her heart like stone. 


I could not ask, I know not now, 
The story of that mournful brow ; 
It haunts me as it haunted then, 
A flash from fire of hellbound men. 





Ropen Nokgt. 
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